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Good Mews! Good Hews! 


We are prepared to furnish promptly the “Thousand and One” 





items of the School Supplies you need immediately. 


You order Today 





We ship Tomorrow 





ART MATERIALS 
INSTRUCTIONAL SUPPLIES 
WORK BOOKS 
CHALKBOARD AND COLORED CHALK 
FIRST AID CABINETS 
CLASS ROOM FURNITURE 
CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS 
JANITOR SUPPLIES 


Write for Our New Catalog 
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SCHOOL PHOTO SERVICE inc. 
O14 LOCUST OR. GC. Me 


for the Finest at the Lowest Cost! 


YOUR SCHOOL can get the finest in school pictures, 
too! Join the increasing number of schools that are 
regularly using our individual picture service. Last 
year fifteen thousand schools from all over the 
nation used SPS dependable services. 


Your photographs are given individual attention. 
The precision electronic controls of our production 
makes it possible for us to produce the finest 
quality photographs in the industry. 


The efficiency of our processing permits us to real- 
ize economies. We pass these savings on to you in 
the form of liberal commissions for the school from 
the sale of individual pictures and free photographs 
and services for the school. 


Administrators and teachers tell us that parents and 
students commend them for making arrangements 
to use SPS services. There is a technical represent- 
ative of School Photo Service, Inc., residing in your 
locality, and he will welcome the opportunity to 
serve you and the school. 




































This is the time to make plans for your picture and annual activities. Be sure 
your students get their pictures and yearbook ahead of the seasonal rush, 


Send your name or this coupon today, for the finest at the lowest cost, 


oe aneane Sines a Saket 


{ School Photo Service, Inc. 
1014 Locust Street | 


Kansas City 6, Missouri 


(1 You may include our school in your schedules. We prefer to have 
____School Year, 


() Want more information—Have photographer call. 


pictures taken, Month 








(J Want more information on Yearbooks—Have your representative coll. 


School 








School Address. 
City State 





County. = 





Signed 





Title 








P Address. 
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Jomes Rushin, Monoser 


Carling Dinkler, President 
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There's nothing better than 


SWAX 


The wax sweeping compound 
for waxed floors 


Just sprinkle SWAX on and 
sweep it off. SWAX cleans and 
polishes in one operation. 
There’s no sand or grit in 
SWAX—so it won’t scratch or 
hurt waxed floors. A little 


SWAX goes a long way. Order 
from 








CHEMICAL COMPANY 








The Quality Line 
Floor Finishes, Cleaners 
Disinfectants 
Sanitary Products 
708 Jefferson St., N. W. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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It’s hard to come back to work after 
a long, lazy summer. It’s even harder 


to get back into routine after laboring | 


in summer school for the better part of 
three months. But back we must come. 


We hope you had a perfectly wonder- 
ful summer. We hope that you walked 
barefoot through fresh, green grass, or 
on the beach—just anywhere so long 
as you felt good, solid mother earth 
beneath your feet. We hope that you 
lay on your back in the bright sun- 
light long enough to feel warm all 
through and long enough to wonder a 
bit at the magnitude of the universe, 
and the insignificance of you. We hope 
that you read one good book you just 
hadn’t had time to read before. Most 
of all, we hope that you brought some- 
thing back with you to add to the two- 
plus-two you’re going to teach your 
children this year. 


School bells rang pretty constantly 
for thousands (yes, thousands) of you 
this summer what with workshops, 
summer schools, and conferences. We’d 
like to start a collection of “short- 
shorts” about professional activities 
during the summer if you’ll help us 
out. We don’t want articles—just a 
paragraph or two, an interesting anec- 
dote—and we’ll string them together 
for you. They needn’t be funny (though 
humor helps, doesn’t it?) but write 
down an experience for us. We won’t be 
able to acknowledge them, probably, 
but that won’t diminish our delight in 
receiving them. 


If you didn’t get to the N. E. A. 
convention in Boston you really missed 
a shindig. We can’t begin to tell you 
all about it, but there is a hint of how 
things went over about the middle of 
the magazine. And did we ever have 
fun campaigning for our very success- 
ful candidate! We think you’d better 
mark your calendar for next year’s 
meeting in St. Louis—you don’t want 
to miss two in a row. 


This column is something new—an 
innovation, no less—and we are won- 
dering if you will like it. We may not 
say anything world-shaking (we would 
be the most surprised of any if we 
did) but everybody ought to indulge 
in smal! talk now and then. If you like 
it, write us. And if you don’t like it, 
we hope with equal fervor that you 
will say so. Never let it be said that 
we tried to bore our readers, bless ’em! 
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WORKBOOKS 


Send a post card today for a brand new 1949-50 catalogue 
deseribing scores of neneees workbooks on all subjects. 
Many new titles. Ti LOW prices. 
A FREE workbook on Arithmetic, Reading, or English 
sent with each you te eur new 
workbook series. Specify asa and subject. 


Dept. 32 FOLLETT PUBLISHING CO. USS. 7 shot Ave. 
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TEACHERS SERVICE BUREAU 
Teachers and principals, are you 
satisfied where you are? 
We probably can serve you. 
for enrollment 


Teachers Service Bureau 
317 Crestway Drive 
Chattanooga 4, Tenn. 


No fee 


Address 








High School Principals and 
Teachers 
You can recommend this school 
with confidence. Your grad- 
uates who enroll here will secure 
a square deal. 


TOLER'S BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


Paris, Tennessee 
Claude C. Toler, LL.B., President 


Tennessee's Outstanding 
School of Business Training 

















Fills a Long Felt Need 


PRACTICAL 


CHILD ACCOUNTING 


by FRED C. AYER 


Professor of Edni. Admn., Univ. of Texas 





$4 Order Now .. . or write 
for descriptive folder. 
A 1 

THE STECK CO. “tyas 








1949 
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AMERILA'S children 
x ‘ 

s - ee eee e ° * 
are bater-hed wher 
8 e 
Caalurs wee taking action | 

Recent surveys show that eating habits of boys and girls have 
improved strikingly wherever teachers are using modern techniques 
to help children learn about good nutrition. But the job is big, 
and much more needs to be done! As Phipard and Steibeling point out 
in Adequacy of the American Diet*, “The importance of education in 
raising nutritional levels cannot be overemphasized. But the ap- 


plication of the (nutritional) knowledge we have has lagged behind 


its development.” 
* fournal of the American Medical Association, Feb. 26, 1949 

























YOUR RESPONSIBILITY IS OURS, TOO 


... The Millers’ National Federation represents - 
America’s milling industry. We feel a responsibility 
toward today’s children. They are our children, 
too...our country’s future. With the help of 
educators and nutritionists, we have developed 
a program of supplementary teaching materials 
to aid you in teaching good nutrition at various 
grade levels. 


for a descriptive leaflet of 
new educational aids that are 
yours for the asking... 






BREAD’S PLACE IN THE MODERN DIET 


. . . The inter-relationship of all the basic food 
groups is inescapable in teaching better eating 
habits. In this new educational material, the con- 


"rf Wheat Flour Institute, Millers’ National 
Federation, 309 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 

Please send me a description of new nutrition materials 
available now. 


tributions of enriched bread and flour, important NAME « ..--------2cecccncncnenecnnncnesenacnnecanceeenns 
as they are, are shown in their proper relation to FE EMA OES sg ee Te 
the over-all good diet. Se ere ae ZONE_.___... EO 


Ce eeenecatenssenenenesenesacesanes 





Wheat Flour Institute of the Millers’ National Federation 
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You'll save 


money and time 







by vedewng ald schiol supple 
andl fureriilre eon wa / 


It pays to let us fill all your school needs—from seat- 
ing to pastes and inks. Our full line of fine-quality 
products assures you of top value and good service. 








You are offered the full co-operation of our staff of 
experts. 


Envoy Desk No. 362 
Do as thousands of schools have done for years, 
and rely on us for everything you require in school 
supplies and equipment. It’s the convenient, time- 





saving, money-saving way to buy, with complete 
confidence. 








School Seating 


FREE 
School Tables 


Auditorium Seating 























Complete School Supply 
Folding Chairs CATALOG 
Church Furniture 
Stadium Chairs 

















Here is your reliable, efficient 
Bleachers buying guide to all that’s newest 
. Library 
Office and 
Furniture 





and best in school supplies and 
equipment, profusely illustrated. 
Write for your free copy now. 
No obligation. Consult us on all 
your purchasing problems. 


Filing Cabinets 
Laboratory Equipmen 
Window Shades 
Heaters and Toilets 














Flags 
Athletic Goods , 

i ies 
Janitorial Suppl 
Blackboards and Supplies 
Maps and Globes 
Pastes and Ink 














Envoy Tablet-Arm Chair No. 380 














Library Supplies 
School Papers 
Duplicating Equipment 
Art Materials 

Paper Towels 





FIRST 





IN SCHOOL FURNITURE 
NASHVILLE PRODUCTS CO., 158 Second Ave., North, Nashville 3, Tenn. 

















HIGHLAND PRODUCTS CO., 720 South Gay St., Knoxville 8, Tenn. 


Primary Materials 





SCHOOL PRODUCTS CO... 357-59 Madison Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


Exclusive Distributors for 
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The leading basal reading series - - - 


Complete program - Readiness through Grade 6 


GATES AND OTHERS 


TODAY’S WORK-PLAY BOOKS 


READERS The best and most effective materials for the teaching of reading 


PREPARATORY BOOKS 
TEACHERS MANUALS 


in the primary and middle grades, offering a carefully planned 


program, and interesting, controlled reading for children in beau- 


UNIT READERS* tifully illustrated books. 
(*Gay, interesting, easy sup- For Further information, please write for booklet E-300 a. 
* a — potas For Unit Readers chart, showing placement of Unit Read- 
Grade 3) tines — ers with each Reader, please write for Chart No. 352. 
THE MAGMILLAN COMPANY °°". "S oxo” 
A. R. DIXON 
500 Spring Street, N. W. Atlanta 3 Trenton, Tenn. 














PROTECT LIVES 
LIKE THESE 


by building your new 


schools with firesafe 


CONCRETE 


You don't have to worry about the safety of a properly de- 
signed, reinforced concrete building. It resists damage from 
fires, tornadoes, and even earthquakes. 


And no wonder! Walls, frame and floors are constructed as 
an integral unit of concrete and embedded steel bars. Such a 
structure has the strength, rigidity and toughness to withstand 
the forces that might spell disaster for less sturdy construction. 
It is the safe, economical way to build. 








Recommend concrete for the new school 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


916 Falls Building, Memphis 3, Tennessee 
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Editorial AES s 


Beyond Ci Bord. ers 


No profession provides its members a greater thrill 
than that which comes to a teacher on the opening 
day of school—twenty, thirty, forty human dynamos, 
fresh from the chigger bites, sunburns and carefree 
hours of their summer vacation, some eager, some 
reluctant, but every one vitally dependent on his 
teacher for the next nine months. 


Were his duties confined to mere instruction with- 
in the walls of his classroom, the teacher’s responsi- 
bility would be truly staggering. But he must also 
concern himself with what goes on in his community 
so that he may properly instruct his students in their 
duties as citizens of that community. Many go 
further, realizing that they must teach their children 
to be good citizens of the state and the nation as 
well. But still too few are those who recognize their 
responsibility to train for world citizenship. 


The urgency of this latter responsibility was 
brought home to your editor a month ago. One night 
he had dinner in Shannon, Ireland. The next morning 
he had breakfast in New York. The trip across the 
Atlantic took less time than a trip by train from 
Memphis to Bristol. 

On his plane coming to America were English, 
French, Dutch, Hungarian and Italian citizens. 
On his plane to Europe were Americans going to 
England, France, Holland, Hungary and Italy. 


In every American harbor he saw were ships 
loaded with European goods for America. In every 
European harbor were ships filled with American 
goods for Europe. 


Whether we like it or not, the fate of America 
is inevitably linked with the fate of Europe—and the 
rest of the world. Now your editor is not one of those 
tourists who, endowed with superhuman insight, 
comes home after a two weeks’ tour with a complete 
analysis of the European scene and a solution to all 
its problems. But even the most casual visitor to 
Europe must observe that there is hunger in many 
places; that millions are without homes; that the 
enemies of freedom are taking full advantage of 
every opportunity to sow their seeds of discontent; 
that children almost everywhere are being denied the 
advantages available to children in even the most 
backward communities of our nation. These are all 
problems of America. And the good teacher will lead 
his students to recognize them as their own. 


Training for world citizenship is not as easy as 
assigning “the next ten pages for tomorrow.” But, 
fortunately, excellent teaching materials in the field 
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may be obtained from the University of Tennessee 
Extension Service and from UNESCO headquarters 
in New York. These should be generously supple- 
mented with materials the ingenious teacher will 
find in newspapers, magazines, radio programs and 
elsewhere. 


The most important point is that as the teacher 
faces his students in the early days of this new school 
year he should recognize not only the Lincolns, Jack- 
sons, Hulls, Edisons and Longfellows of the future, 
but also the common everyday citizens who will de- 
termine the kind of world we will live in ten, twenty, 
fifty, or a hundred years from now. 


The Miracle of the Aye 


Convinced that the lower element in their profes- 
sion should have representation in high office, the 
teachers of America have elected your editor as 
president of the National Education Association. 
You teachers of Tennessee performed the miracle 
by (1) making such a wonderful record in N. E. A. 
cooperation during recent years that the nation’s 
teachers thought Tennessee deserved special recogni- 
tion; (2) smothering your consciences and writing 
thousands of letters to teachers elsewhere urging 
them to support your candidate; (3) sending one 
hundred and ninety delegates to Boston (the second 
largest delegation at the convention) who worked 
like Trojans to convince the other delegates that 
their candidate was not as impossible as he appeared 
to be; (4) selecting the best campaign manager a 
candidate ever had—Frank Bass. 


With such a combination behind him, Elmer Zilch 
could have been elected, regardless of his platform, 
his shortcomings, or the popularity of his opponent. 
And, incidentally, your candidate’s opponent, Dr. 
M. D. Collins, state superintendent of Georgia 
schools, is as fine as they come. He and his Georgia 
delegation conducted such a hard, clean campaign 
that by the time the election returns were announced 
vour candidate had bit his fingernails off up to the 
elbow. 

Your editor is grateful beyond measure to all of 
you who contributed in any way toward his election. 
His major concern as president of the N.E.A. will 
be to conduct himself in such manner as to reflect 
credit on the greatest group of people in the world— 
the teachers of America (and especially the teachers 
of Tennessee). 





Are Our Public Schools Doing their Job? 


OWE to the New York City 

public school system four years 
of the most thorough formal and 
formative education. I went to 
Morris High School when it was 
first opened. And a more brilliant 
group of teachers I have never 
encountered anywhere. Dr. Den- 
bigh gave me a love of mathemat- 
ics which it took three whole years 
of college teaching to weaken. 
Miss Davis taught Latin so well 
that I passed my Freshman exams 
with a minimum of effort. Miss 
Bates and Dr. Tildsley, our teach- 
ers of ancient history, and Mr. 
Pyne, our Greek teacher, made of 
the classic world the liveliest pos- 
sible discipline. And in all of these 
studies we were so well prepared 
that we public school graduates 
acquired a fine contempt for the 
less severe training of the private 
schools. 


Ours was, to be sure, a strictly 
academic program. Our alert 
young minds absorbed it much as 
a blotter absorbs ink. And not un- 
til we had been out of college sev- 
eral years did we realize that it 
was not the best of all prepara- 
tions for life in a troubled world. 


As a trustee of Barnard, my 
own college, I now have another 
link with the educational world of 
New York City. This responsibili- 
ty makes me very conscious of the 
fact that right under the northern 
windows of Barnard College, of 
Teachers College, of Columbia 
University, of Union Theological 
Seminary, there exist the most 
herrible living conditions to be 
found in any of our American 
cities. 

While Columbia’s _ scientists 
contribute to the world’s knowl- 
edge in their laboratories; while 
the sociologists lecture on racial 
tensions and the economists tell 
their classes how the world 
should be run; while the leading 
educational experts of our coun- 
try encourage their pupils to 
write doctors’ theses on pedagogy 


—which nobody ever reads—and 
our most liberal theologians ex- 
pound the doctrines of Christian- 
ity, a swarming mass of neg- 
lected, illiterate, undernourished 
American citizens, as well as 
many cultured families who are 
cooped in this black ghetto be- 
cause of the color of their skin, 
have made of that great univer- 
sity something like a _ besieged 
bastion of professionalism, intel- 
lectuality, and learning. 

I cannot give a more dramatic 
picture than this of the truth that 
education has fallen behind in one 
of the central problems with 
which our democracy must cope; 
namely, the split that exists in our 
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civilization between science and 
society, between our accumulation 
of expert techniques and our 
spontaneity in applying those 
techniques to the problems of 
everyday living. 

To be sure, not many situations 
present in such glaring extremes 
the gap that exists in our country 
between the promise of education 
and its achievements. But that 
gap between the school and the lo- 
cal environment is always present 
in some degree, and the school 
curriculum should be concerned 
primarily with narrowing it. 

What, after all, are we trying to 
accomplish today in the broad 
field of social endeavor, in which 
public education is our greatest 
single resource? We are in a life- 
and-death struggle for survival 
with competing ideologies, com- 
peting systems of government, 
and competing systems of eco- 
nomic organization. Furthermore, 
the fear is widespread lest a third 
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world war annihilate our civiliza- 
tion. Therefore our prime need is 
undoubtedly international stabili- 
ty and peace. 

But our international position 
depends largely upon our 
strength, both physical and moral, 
here at home. The central problem 
of our nation is the stabilization 
of family and community life in 
an orderly society so that the in- 
dividual will feel firm ground un- 
der his feet. Then and only then 
will the fears that breed hatred, 
rivalry, crime, and fanaticism be 
assuaged by a profound sense of 
security. And the only nation- 
wide instrument for establishing 
the unity, order, and security that 
are the moral imperatives of the 
day is undoubtedly our public 
school system. We must agree 
with President Conant when he 
says: “The chances of a non-rev- 
olutionary development of our na- 
tion in the next fifty years will be 
determined by our educational 
system.” 

Thus, the specific problem of 
the public school and its curricu- 
lum is to bridge this gap between 
our immense resources of knowl- 
edge and the social maladjustment 
that stares us in the face whether 
in our great cities or in our rural 


areas. 
The obvious necessity of adapt- 
ing the school curriculum to com- 
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A graduate of the New York public schools and of Barnard Col- 
lege, Agnes E. Meyer is today an outspoken crusader for a 
revitalized curriculum in our system of public education. Her 
war studies of twenty-eight major industrial centers were pub- 
lished in book form under the title JOURNEY THROUGH 
CHAOS. Mrs. Meyer was invited by the United Parents Asso- 
ciations of New York City to address their annual meeting, and 
on that occasion she issued this ringing challenge to our edu- 
cators. The article appeared first in THE ATLANTIC MONTH- 
LY, February, 1949. It is reprinted through permission of the 


author and the publisher. 


munity needs, in order that we 
may build a better world, is al- 
ready felt in the modern trends of 
curriculum-making. What are 
they? 

1. Educational methods in the 
lower reaches are becoming less 
formal in ways of learning and in 
human classroom relationships. 

2. The teachers are aware that 
the curriculum must be centered 
on the problems of the environ- 
ment. 

3. The curriculum is aimed at 
making the school a greater power 
for good in the life of the commu- 
nity. 

Because of these existing trends 
in the school curriculum, many of 
our schools claim that they do 
reach the community. But they 
don’t. In New York and other 
large cities the problem is partic- 
ularly difficult because the com- 
munity is not always clearly 
defined, and even when it is, the 
teachers do not live there. Under 
the most favorable circumstances, 
in the average American city or 
village, the function of the school 
in its relationships with the com- 
munity has not yet been clearly 
defined. And that affects not only 
the curriculum but the methods of 
imparting it and the role of the 
teacher in our society. 

The first difficulty we must face 
is that our teachers are hampered 
by theories of education that have 
no meaning in this revolutionary 
era. A great many of our teachers 
would do a far better job if they 
were free to do so. Theories about 
education are useless unless they 
are taken over into experience. 

The great mistake which our 
school administrators make is 
that they are too much concerned 
with verbalizing the school objec- 
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Part Two will appear in October. 


tives instead of relying upon the 
teacher to formuate them. Many 
administrators also feel it their 
duty to implement their abstract 
programs. But they can’t possibly 
do this. The implementors are the 
teachers, and the program can go 
no further than the teacher can 
can go and is free to go. In other 
words, the top echelons of the ed- 
ucational world exaggerate their 
function and are tempted to be- 
come dictators. After all, what is 
the curriculum? It is never better 
than the teachers; and the schools 
that think they can live on inflated 
manifestoes and rigid adminis- 
tration are fooling themselves. 
What is method? John Dewey 
has given us the best definition. 
“Method is the adjustment of sub- 
ject matter to the nurture of 
thought.” If you want to have 





modern methods, you have to be- 
gin with a modern teacher. If you 
want a curriculum that is flexible 
and nurtures thought, you have to 
have teachers who are flexible and 
who are free to think. Teachers, 
therefore, should be chosen for 
their intellectual spontaneity 
rather than for ability to mem- 
orize things they have read. And 
flexible teachers having been 
found, they must be part of a 
school system that not only allows 
them to remain flexible but en- 
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courages them to grow more so. 
To the extent that administration 
is concentrated on developing the 
teacher, her personality, spon- 
taneity, and growth, it is exercis- 
ing its most important function. 

But at present too many ad- 
ministrators try to show teachers 
with long experience that what 
they are attempting to do is wrong 
and hopelessly out of date. This 
effort to transform an entire 
group along theoretical lines is 
doomed to failure. The average 
teacher—and the average teacher 
has no greater share of talent 
than the average member of any 
other profession—if left to de- 
vise her own means of handling 
the new social, psychological, and 
moral problems of community 
relations, will find more con- 
structive solutions than if her 
personality is thwarted by the im- 
position of new methods, however 
good, from above. Just average 
experienced teachers growing in 
awareness and insight can do the 
jobs that now confront them, in 
and out of the schoolroom, if they 
are encouraged by their superiors. 

We must face the fact, however, 
that the present school staff, 
which is already overburdened 
with large classes, cannot take on 
all the new functions that we ex- 
pect of them. It is sheer folly to 
think that our overworked teach- 
ers with oversized classes can 
carry in addition family and com- 
munity contacts; adult education ; 

(Continued on page 24) 





Tennessee's children deserve the best—but are you doing your 
part to fill the ranks of teaching with Tennessee's best? 





Wanted: More Trained Teachers 


OUNG America needs teach- 
L 4 ers!” 

“Many teachers are needed in 
the state of Tennessee.” 

We hear these statements often, 
and we join the ranks of those 
who bemoan the seriousness of 
the lack of qualified teachers. We 
are aghast as we realize how few 
there are to replace the teachers 
who retire or leave the profession. 
We are even more concerned 
about the few who are coming into 
the profession so that the teacher- 
pupil ratio can be lowered. We 
profess to be disturbed, but what 
are we doing to interest young 
people in entering our profession ? 
Is this another instance of paying 
lip service only to a great cause? 

Who should accept the respon- 
sibilities of recruitment? Who 
should know best those qualities 
most desirable in teachers? Who 
has the greatest opportunity to 
influence young people at the time 
they are deciding upon their ca- 
reers? The answer comes in- 
evitably, “The teachers in the 
classroom today.” 


We Want the Best 


Whom shall we recruit? We 
want to arouse an interest in 
teaching in those fine young peo- 
ple who have exemplified interest 
and ability in working with and 
for people. We need those who 
have the intellectual power to 
achieve academic learning, who 
are emotionally stable. We want 
youngsters who are socially well 
adjusted, and physically well, who 
attract others to them and who 
are attracted to others, to work 
with Tennessee’s youth. 

We would like to recruit those 
who can and do show enthusiasm 
for challenging tasks; those who 
find compensation in the satisfac- 
tion of a job well done but who, at 
the same time, expect a remunera- 
tion that will promise economic 
security, provide self respect, and 
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give means for some continued 
training. Aren’t there some of 
these young people in your school, 
in your community? 


How Do We Get Them? 


When and how shall we attempt 
to interest young people in the 
teaching profession? The time is 
always, incidentally, and often, 
directly. 

A high regard for teaching as a 
vital force in maintaining de- 
mocracy, a sincere interest in 
work with boys and girls, the un- 
questioned loyalties, real enthu- 
siasm and pure joy of being a 
teacher cannot be hid. We see 
these things in the shining eyes, 





we hear it in the lilting voice, we 
feel it whenever we are in the 
presence of a real teacher. The 
message of encouragement is ob- 
vious. Such teachers are con- 
tinually impressing boys and girls 
with the opportunities for happi- 
ness in the teaching profession. 
To one of these, a young sopho- 
more said recently, “You have 
charted my course.” This is in- 
cidental recruiting. 

Direct recruitment implies defi- 
nite, purposeful planning. It may 
be discussion as a part of the 
general guidance program. In 
such situations, you may present 
the training, responsibilities, wide 
range of activities and various 
fields of specialization in educa- 
tion. During such discussions, 
salary offerings may be reviewed, 


with particular attention given 
those of your own state. You 
should remind your students that, 
although Tennessee has not yet 
arrived at a place of distinction 
with her teacher salary scale, 
great strides have been made. 
Statistical data are available in 
abundance; use them. 

You can explain the purposes, 
programs and benefits of the local, 
sectional, state and national or- 
ganizations. Discuss the Code of 
Ethics adopted by the teachers of 
Tennessee, thus impressing young 
people that the members of the 
educational profession are as in- 
terested in their own group as are 
those in medicine, law and other 
professions. 

Carefully planned recruitment 
will include opportunities for 
some actual participation in 
teaching experiences. These may 
be provided by having students 
assume much responsibility for 
classroom planning and for the 
execution of these plans in the 
high school department. Or it 
may be feasible to arrange for 
contacts with the elementary 
grades by visiting or by acting as 
a teacher-aide. 

In the Community 

We may carry on within the 
school the general presentations 
of facts about the teaching pro- 
fession, and plan there teaching 
opportunities for those who seem 
best suited and most interested in 
the profession. But it will also 
be profitable to explain the need 
for recruitment to the community 
and to enlist aid there. 

Citizens who are informed 
about the status of our schools, 
who understand the needs, who 
appreciate the prestige and dig- 
nity of teaching are those who 
will most effectively encourage 
young people to prepare for a 
teaching career, and will stimu- 
late organizations to offer scholar- 
ships to help competent young 
people to train for teaching. 
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Not Just a Filing Case for Kids 


Does your school fit the children? Or must the boys and girls 
fit into your school? Along with teachers and books, the build- 
ing itself has a lot to do with how well children learn. 


OST school buildings are 

little more than filing cases 
for kids. They should be places 
where children find learning easy. 
Lawrence B. Perkins (Perkins 
and Will, Architects, Chicago) 
puts it this way: “A school is 
engineered space where children 
may learn and teachers may 
teach.” 

“You don’t want a homelike 
school,” continues Mr. Perkins, 
one of the leading school designers 
in the country. “You want a pleas- 
ant place for kids to work. That 
is not a place where spilled water 
causes a small crisis.” 


Good Design Never Obsolete 


A pleasant place for children to 
work describes exactly the kind 
of school he builds. One of the 
show places of the nation is the 
Crow Island School in Winnetka, 
Illinois, completed ten years ago, 
but just as functional and up to 
date today as then. “Good design 
—functional and spacious—can- 
not become obsolete,” he says. 

Crow Island School is a luxury 
building made of humble materi- 
als, designed jointly by the teach- 
ers, by Eliel and Eero Saarien 
(designing architects), and by 
Perkins and Will (school archi- 
tects). It houses about 400 stu- 
dents from the kindergarten 
through the fifth grade. 

The school is built of brick and 
concrete. To fulfill Mr. Perkins’ 
requirement that a school be 
“maintainable,” the interior walls 
are for the most part exposed 
brick. “Once we covered the brick 
with plaster and paint,” he said, 
“we let ourselves in for periodic 
redecoration.” A good part of the 
classroom and corridor walls are 
pine-paneled because “a plain pine 
wall is the best bulletin board in 
the world. When you see it’s 
wearing out, all you do is sand 
and wax it again.” 
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Mary Helen Crawley 


Far from being monotonous, 
the brick lends a robust quality 
entirely lacking in plastered walls. 
Color is picked up again in bright- 
ly painted doors, each a different 
color. There were two reasons 
for the variation in color, Mr. 
Perkins explains. “The architect 
liked it, and besides it’s easier for 
a small child to understand that 
he is to find the room with the 
red door than to find room 201.” 

The bright color of the door is 
repeated in the interior of the 
room. Here it appears in small, 
sharp accents against the brick 
and pine walls, in blackboard 
frames and bookshelves. Teachers 
encourage the children to make 
liberal use of the pine bulletin 
board area to display their art 
and craft work, adding even more 
color. 

Inside the classrooms, two walls 
are complete windows with a 
southern or western exposure. 
Curtains can be drawn across the 
windows to darken the room or to 
diminish glare. The seating ar- 
rangement is entirely flexible, 
with movable furniture and a 
workroom separated from the 
main area by a sliding door. 


Teachers Made Suggestions 


Opening off each workroom are 
toilets, sinks and drinking foun- 
tains scaled to the size of the 
youngsters. This was one of the 
suggestions Winnetka teachers 
gave the architects while the 
building was still a gleam in the 
school board’s eye. 

Another suggestion was that 
the entrance hall should have a 
glassed-in area in which botany, 
biology and other natural science 
classes could observe growing 
plants. At the last moment, how- 
ever, $40,000 was cut from the 
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budget and the garden was sacri- 
ficed. Instead, the entrance hall 
was left an open, sunny room 
which serves as a community cen- 
ter, a place for teacher-parent 
conferences, for children’s part- 
ies, and a lobby for the audi- 
torium. An “architectural 
accident,” it has proved the focal 
point for the school’s social life. 

The entire school has low ceil- 
ings with sunken lighting fixtures 
and outside doors in every room. 
The last feature makes it possible 
to eliminate expensive fire es- 
capes. Outside each room is a 
small play area opening onto a 
larger common playground for 
the entire school. 


Planned Around Children 


What is the function of bare, 
brick walls, of tile floors, wide 
windows, pine panels? Are they 
expensive? 

As to function, use of simple 
materials gives an atmosphere of 
pleasant relaxation. Lack of orna- 
mentation frees a child from the 
feeling that the room is already 
decorated and “my picture 
wouldn’t look nice there.” Wide 
windows bring the outdoors into 
the classroom, allow sunny areas, 
provide daylight for a longer per- 
iod of time. The architect empha- 
sizes, “Why stick to traditional 
buildings when this style allows 
greater freedom for the child and 
the teacher? Schools must be 
planned around children.” 

The cost of the pilot school at 
Crow Island compares favorably 


(Continued on page 30) 





Look to the Library! 


NE morning Bill rushed into 

my classroom with a large 

green turtle and greeted us with, 

“Look what I found in our yard! 

I thought you’d like to have it for 

our science corner—do you know 
what kind of turtle it is?” 


I couldn’t answer all the ques- 
tions that followed, so I wrote a 
note to the librarian asking for 
information about turtles. 


Soon Bill was back with a book. 
We read about different kinds of 
turtles, what they ate, and how to 
care for them as pets. Then we 
put the book in our classroom 
library corner for the children to 
enjoy individually. 


For Inquiring Minds 


Our library is a place where our 
teachers and pupils go to find an- 
swers for inquiring minds. 


We provide an open period each 
day for reference work and for 
the preparation of special assign- 
ments. A certain part of each 
day is set aside for individual 
class groups to work in the li- 
brary with the assistance of the 
librarian and without the inter- 
ruption of other persons and 
groups. 

In addition to the school li- 
brary, every classroom has a li- 
brary corner. Books from the 
main library are checked out to 
each teacher and exchanged as 
often as the teacher and children 
wish. These books are all within 
the reading ability of the class- 
room groups and are arranged on 
low shelves where the children 
can easily find books of their 
choice. 


Browse Among Books 


Even so, a trip to the school 
library is a thrilling adventure for 
our boys and girls. Many of their 
homes are not able to provide ad- 
equate reading material for them. 
Therefore, we must crowd into 
their school day as much learning 
and as much reading as we can 
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MARY SUE WHITE 
Warner School, Nashville 


A primary teacher here answers our question, '"What does your 


library mean to you?" 


Nell Coode, the librarian, has worked 


closely with the teachers at Warner School in developing the 


varied library program there. 


that will make for culture and re- 
finement. 


Our children are largely de- 
pendent upon the teacher and the 
librarian for the encouragement 
of their cultural growth. We in- 
troduce them to the world of 
books. Here they find companion- 
ship. Here they find travel to won- 
derful lands where they may 
never set foot. Here they find 
adventure when tired of quietness, 
and all beautifully illustrated! 

Going to the library is a time 
for. browsing, especially for the 
primary children. They look at 
pictures, lift “big” and “little” 
books and touch brightly illus- 
trated covers. They see people 
and animals doing funny things 
and saying words they recognize. 
A seven-year-old, who had recent- 
ly discovered reading, said, ‘I like 
to look at all those shelves of 
books and open and shut a lot of 
them before I decide which one to 
take with me.” 


Before each primary library 
period the librarian arranges low 
tables with a selection of books 
on different subjects for the chil- 
dren to look over. Other books 
are kept upon low, slanting 
shelves and the children make 
their own selections. 

During the hour, the teacher 
and the librarian learn something 
about the children, their tastes, 
their abilities and their problems. 
At the same time the children are 
learning how many and varied are 
the books available to them. 


Growth in Reading 


The library period gives an op- 
portunity to broaden the interests 
of children. Johnny wants to 
read books about dogs. Richard 
likes books about airplanes. Billy 


wants books about horses. 
Through browsing they become 
attracted by cleverly illustrated 
books to ether subjects and there- 
by widen their interests. 

The child must look to the 
teacher for a formal reading pro- 
gram to develop the mechanical 
reading skills and abilities, but he 
looks to the librarian for growth 
in reading. It is in the library 
that reading becomes useful. This 
is evident when we see a group of 
children intensely interested in 
the content of library books of 
their own choosing. The library 
helps reading to become purpose- 
ful by providing easy reading ma- 
terial, closely related to the 
interests, experience and _ lan- 
guage development of the chil- 
dren. 


Formation of Habits 


Children in the upper grades 
are taught the more technical use 
of the library. Such information 
as the classification, range and 
organized arrangement of books 
is discussed and illustrated. Mem- 
bers of the sixth grade assist 
regularly with such duties as the 
checking in and out of books, and 
helping to return and shelve 
books. Such responsibilities and 
achievements not only train chil- 
dren in desirable habits and atti- 
tudes but also teach them to be 
library conscious. 


The children are taught to use 
reference materials and many use 
them with independence and skill. 
Reference habits such as using 
dictionaries, atlases, encyclopedi- 
as and reference materials in 
many fields are encouraged. 

A life time interest in science 
may start through the use of ref- 
erence materials. An eight-year- 
old learned through a science 
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reader that the stars formed a 
big dipper in the sky. On his next 
visit to the library he said eagerly, 
“I found the big dipper in the 
sky last night! Do you have a 
book about stars?” 

"It Ain't Got What | Want" 

The extent of information in- 
cluded in a single reference book 
is many times misunderstod by 
children. Our librarian tells about 
lecturing to a class on the use of 
reference material especially 
stressing the many kinds of infor- 
mation found in the WORLD AL- 
MANAC. A few days later, a 
youngster threw a copy of the 
latest WORLD ALMANAC on 
her desk and grunted disgustedly, 
“Here’s that thing you think’s so 
wonderful—it ain’t got what I 
want.” 

The librarian asked the boy 
what kind of information he 
wanted. He answered, “The dates 
of the huntin’ season in Cheatham 
County.” 

To his surprise the librarian 
gave him the latest copy of THE 
TENNESSEE CONSERVA- 
TIONIST, where he found his in- 
formation. This restored the 
youngster’s faith in the library, 
but the WORLD ALMANAC had 
definitely been lowered in his es- 
timation. 

Then there was the other small 
boy who asked, “Where do you 
keep the books about the lives o’ 
people?” 

The librarian suggested the bi- 
ography of Robert E. Lee, George 
Washington, Luther Burbank and 
others, but the boy was interestd 
in none of these. Finally she 
asked him whose life he wanted to 
read about and he answered seri- 
ously, “Donald Duck!” 


Books and Democracy 
Many of our elementary schools 
are thinking in terms of develop- 
ing a zeal for democracy. Practice 
in democratic living must include 
intelligent use of the library. True 
democratic living depends upon 
the teaching and practice of cer- 
tain attitudes and behavior which 
have their beginnings in our ele- 
mentary schools. Many of these 
attitudes are developed as a result 

of reading in our libraries. 
One of our sixth grade teachers 
asked her class to write their re- 
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actions to the most interesting 
book they had read from the li- 
brary during the year. Some of 
the comments were: “When I read 
books of far away lands like Rus- 
sia and China and realize that 
they do not have freedom of 
speech, freedom of religion, free- 
dom to do what they think is 
right, then I know the meaning 
of a great democracy like ours.” 

**Reading LITTLE JONA- 
THAN has taught me not to make 
fun of people, to share with 


als which are sent to the teacher’s 
classroom. 

Adjacent to the library is our 
listening room equipped with a 
record player and a collection of 
recordings. These recordings are 
used to increase interest in read- 
ing, introduce literature, aid in 
teaching language and increase 
music appreciation. The librarian 
cares for the records, correlates 
the record use with book lending, 
and supervises the listening room 
schedule. 





Miss Coode, who supervises the listening room adjacent to the library, introduces a group of 
second graders to folk literature of the South through recordings 


others, and not to be selfish.” 

“Reading THE COVERED 
WAGON has taught me how hard 
it was for white men to settle 
America. Many men left their 
wives and children to fight. Men 
were killed and many people 
starved to death going West in 
covered wagons. If it were not 
for these men, America would not 
be so valuable.” 

When planning a unit of work, 
the teacher uses an extensive 
amount of resource material 
gathered by the librarian. This 
includes lists of books, films, film 
strips, pictures and recordings 
which may be helpful in teaching 
specific topics. The librarian is 
alert to secure additional materi- 
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Our school library is a vital 
part of the school curriculum and 
greatly enriches the classroom 
program of instruction. In pro- 
viding supplementary teaching 
materials, the library is a valua- 
ble aid to teachers pressed for 
time and it is essential for devel- 
oping within the child the desire 
to read and to broaden his reading 
interests. Through library read- 
ing the child may discover joyous 
ways to live through the experi- 
ences of others. 

We are gratified, too, when we 
see these habits carry over into 
high school. We feel that we 
have had a part in forming at- 
titudes that will make a happier 
adult life for our boys and girls. 
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Learning How to Teach 





Mary and J. B. with their sixth grade charges 


IKE many college students in 
the teacher training program, 
we entered “practice teaching” 
with fear and trembling. Our 
teaching careers really started 
when we entered the sixth grade 
classroom of the Training School, 
under the direction of our super- 
vising teacher, Mrs. Ed Briney. 
The very first day we discovered 
that teaching involves more than 
mental work. With broom and 
dust cloth in hand, we helped the 
sixth graders set their workroom 
in order again. We observed de- 
mocracy at work in this and other 
activities of the day. We learned 
that cooperation in planning by 
teacher and pupils makes for en- 
joyment and efficiency in the per- 
formance of any task. 

A book could be written about 
the new and exciting experiences 
that entered our lives during the 
weeks that followed that first 
clean-up period. However, we 
have limited ourselves here to only 
a few of them. 


Observation 


Our observation of children and 
classroom procedures had really 
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begun in our earlier elementary 
education courses. We found that 
such directed observation broad- 
ened our understanding of child 
growth and the elementary cur- 
riculum. We learned that there 
is a definite technique in observa- 
tion—that each visit should be for 
a specific purpose. 

At various times we observed 
classroom equipment, teacher- 
pupil relationships, learning situ- 
ations, group discussions, use of 
material, democratic processes at 
work, and the like. We observed 
these practices in all classrooms 
of the Training School. Discus- 
sion and evaluation followed each 
observation, which made _ these 
experiences quite profitable ac- 
tivities prior to and during stu- 
dent teaching itself. 


Administrative Duties 


We feel that a sympathetic and 
trusting teacher is a requisite for 
effective student teaching. Our 
experience in keeping the register 
and attendance reports should 
prove of much help to us when we 
accept a teaching position. We 
administered, scored and evalu- 


Mary Hill and J. B. Whitman 


Two students at Middle Ten- 
nessee State College des- 
cribe their experience in 
practice teaching—a course 
required for certification. 


ated the results of standardized 
tests. Upon the basis of our find- 
ings, we grouped the children for 
more individualized instruction. 

We directed the children in re- 
medial reading experiences, using 
the Gates-Peardon PRACTICE 
EXERCISES IN READING. Pu- 
pils who did not need remedial 
work were allowed to read library 
books of their own choosing. CUR- 
RENT EVENTS and MY WEEK- 
LY READER were used with 
some groups. 


Units of Work 


Values of a unit of work as a 
method of teaching can be appre- 
ciated only after a teacher has 
had actual practice in the use of 
it. We are convinced that this 
method of working with children 
stimulates more interest and pro- 
vides more motivation for learn- 
ing than do many of the more 
traditional procedures. This re- 
sults largely from the fact that 
group attack upon solving some 
common problems presents a real 
life situation. 

Students plan, execute and eval- 
uate together. In working to- 
gether toward self-determined 
worthwhile goals, they learn how 
to be good leaders and good fol- 
lowers. They gain practice in 
purposeful use of reference ma- 
terials, art materials, and social 
situations. Through such crea- 
tive expression of interests they 
gain self-confidence. 

We learned, also, that guiding 
children in a unit of study re- 


(Continued on page 28) 
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O, did some power the workshop gie us 
To see oursels as students see us! 

It did frae monie delusions free us, 

An’ gave us reason. 


DEAR MR. BURNS: 


Forgive us for taking liberties 
with your poem, but if you had 
tried the workshop project we did, 
you might have written it just like 
that. May we tell you just how 
we saw ourselves? 

For most of us this workshop 
business was new. We came be- 
cause of curiosity, credits, or duty. 
We were not too enthusiastic, but 
we tried to be tolerant. When we 
were told to reflect and consider 
some helpful project which could 
be correlated with our particular 
situations, we were tempted to 
laugh quietly. We were sure no 
normal person could study any 
project for three hours after a 
day in the classroom, especially 
in our situations. 

Mr. Burns, have you ever tried 
to study something and ended up 
studying yourself? That’s what 
happened to us. 

For a long time three of us from 
Bradley Central High School 
(Inez H. Clemmer, Margaret S. 
Kelly and I) had wondered why 
some students seemed interested 
in a subject and other students of 
equal mental ability and back- 
ground seemed bored. So in a very 
professional manner we an- 
nounced that we would make a 
study of Pupil Likes and Dislikes 
of High School Subjects. 

Because Dr. T. M. Pierce, our 
teacher from the University of 
Tennessee, asked us, we had to 
state our purpose. We were 
astounded. Couldn’t he tell our 
purpose from the title of the Proj- 
ect? But to please him, we would 
write one out—it wouldn’t take 
long, anyway. 

After discussing and writing, 
jumbling and rewriting for an 
hour and a half, we decided on 
this Purpose: to improve our 
teaching by trying to establish a 
better teacher-student relation- 
ship. 

We got our ponderous Purpose 
okayed and were instructed to 
Proceed. Mr. Burns, is that word 
Proceed in your Scottish lan- 


We Asked For It! | 


guage? We tried to advance in 
an orderly manner, but there 
seemed to be a stone wall directly 
ahead. However, armed with 
numerous education books and 
inspired by many‘suggestions 
from other members of the work- 
shop, we planned our method of 
attack. 

Or first step was to compile a 
questionnaire to be distributed 
among the student body. What 
should go on it, and why? This 
time the students themselves came 
to our aid. 

Because each one of us met a 
different group of students in her 
classes, we decided to explain our 
project to them and ask them to 
suggest data for the question- 
naires. They decided on such 
things as: “I like this subject best, 
because it is easy for me.” “I 


EUGENIA C. McGEHEE 
Central High School, 
Cleveland 


stressed the fact that they were to 
try to eliminate personalities and 
give unbiased opinions. We even 
spent hours making charts which 
showed that algebra was liked 
best by 38 students and disliked 
most by only 25; history was liked 
best by 15 and disliked most by 7. 
And of course we couldn’t hide 
that part of our chart which 
showed some subjects in reverse 
—disliked most by 33 and liked 
best by 14. 

You know, Mr. Burns, I don’t 
believe we really wanted to see 
ourselves as students see us. At 


One question that is always being injected into conversations 
these days asks, ‘What is a workshop, anyway?" We are con- 
vinced that the only reliable answer admits that a workshop is 
all things to all people. To Mrs. McGehee it was a wonderfully 
clear and candid mirror, as she writes in her letter to Bobby 


Burns (deceased) of Scotland. 


make good grades in it.” It is 
useful.” “I like the teacher.” Their 
statements on the subject disliked 
most were similar except in the 
negative. 

It was interesting to note that 
the students repeatedly listed nine 
reasons for liking a subject and 
only seven for disliking one. 

Next we presented our ques- 
tionnaire to a cross section repre- 
senting approximately one-fourth 
of the student body and including 
all four years of high school. 

Mr. Burns, don’t ever give a 
high school student a chance to 
expound anonymously on a ques- 
tionnaire such as ours unless you 
have a rigid constitution and a 
staunch heart. 

We tried to stress subjects, and 
we told them to list subjects 
they liked best and disliked most 
from all the subjects they had 
studied in high school. We 
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least that honestly had not been 
our objective. But there we were. 
We had to admit that the over- 
whelming reason a student liked 
or disliked a subject was the 
teacher. Almost two to one that 
reason had led the list. 

There was only one thing to do. 
We asked the students to suggest 
a questionnaire on “Why I Like or 
Dislike a Teacher.” This time 
we really needed will power plus 
a heart stimulant. 

We found that, in our school, a 
teacher is liked most because she 
(1) knows her subject, (2) is 
helpful, (3) is friendly, (4) is 
interesting, (5) is kind, (6) is 
fair, and so on down through 19 
reasons mentioned. And a teacher 
is disliked most because she is (1) 
is strict and fussy, (2) gives in- 
adequate explanation, (3) is par- 
tial, (4) doesn’t know her subject, 


(Continued on page 26) 





One Woner 


ULY 2, 1949, saw hordes of school 
J teachers descending upon Boston 
for the 28th Representative Assembly 
of the National Education Association. 
Not a few of them were our own Ten- 
nessee teachers. 

Opening session on Monday evening 
found many delegates already tired 
from a strenuous round of sightseeing 
and hand-shaking Sunday and Monday. 
But the hand-shaking had the happy re- 
sult of designating the Tennessee head- 
quarters room “the friendliest spot in 
the Statler.” Under the capable man- 
agement of Elizabeth McCain, Roy Kin- 
nick, Ruth Winton, Mary Alice Kelton, 
Annette Johnson, LaVerne Saunders 
and Lowell Crane the room was beauti- 
fully decorated. 

Once again fresh flowers were flown 
up twice during the week from the 
Humphreys Flower Farm in Memphis. 
The cedar exhibit from J. W. Patterson 
and Sons in Murfreesboro shared hon- 
ors with hand cream from the Golden 
Peacock Company in Paris, pencils 
from Shelbyville and Lewisburg, cotton 
seed from the National Cotton Coun- 
cil, Brock Candy from Chattanooga, and 
iris bulbs collected and packaged by 
Nashville and Davidson County Parent- 
Teachers. 

Naturally, pictures of Andy Holt, our 
candidate for president, were displayed 
around the room, and each souvenir 
reminded our visitors to vote for him. 
The candidate himself appeared quite 
frequently when he was not occupied 
with Executive Committee meetings, 
presiding at sessions, and visiting in 
other headquarters rooms. It’s a safe 
bet that everybody at the convention 
shook hands with Andy at least once 
during the week. 

Sessions at Mechanics Hall found 
Tennessee delegates seated way down 
front, 190 strong. Between times the 
Tennesseans visited historic sites, took 

















Left, top: Frank Bass, campaign manager, and 
Andy Holt, candidate, receive best wishes, 
from a supporter who proved to be one of 
many. 

Second from top: Two organization leaders 
pause in their round of visits. Left, Mrs. Jessie 
Fugett of Lexington, Kentucky, Classroom 
Teacher Department director for the South- 
eastern Region. Right, Miss Elizabeth Voss, 
past president of the Tennessee Association 
for Childhood Education. 

Third from top: Members of the Tennessee 
delegation poured punch on Thursday. Left 
to right, Elsie Hayes from Clarksville, Mrs. 
LaVerne Saunders, Memphis, and C. C. 
Meeks, Jackson. 

Lower left: Mrs. Wright Frost, Knoxville, 
C. H. Moore, Clarksville, Mrs. Allen Johnson, 
Nashville, and J. Holland Noel, Nashville, 


exchange convention experiences. 
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nerful Week 


sightseeing tours, and absorbed enough 
early American history to fill a dozen 
textbooks. Nor were the baseball parks 
neglected. 

Headquarters activity was not all 
pure politicking. Delegates met there 
to compare notes and make plans. Those 
who did not already know Mrs. Holt 
and Mrs. Wright Frost came in to find 
them on duty as more-or-less-unofficial 
hostesses and were understandably 
charmed. Then around Thursday after- 
noon, social activities began with a 
flurry. 

First there was the small, informal 
reception for Tennesseans and visitors. 
C. C. Meeks mixed punch that drew 
comments all down the hall, and the 
Hawaian delegation came through to 
serenade Andy and Martha Holt. That 
proved the stimulus for a small inva- 
sion which lasted until almost time to 
go to the glamorous, formal reception 
for N.E.A. officers, staff, life members 
and cadidates for office. 

Tennessee’s part of the receiving line 
started with Frank Bass, the Holts, the 
Frosts and Wilson New (they stayed 
there to the bitter end) and tapered 
off through half a dozen other officers 
and members of the delegation. After 
a couple or three thousand hands were 
shaken, the reception turned itself into 
a dance and finally ended in the wee 
hours. 

Voting on Friday proved our cam- 
paign successful and the convention 
wound up with a reception (more 
Meeks-formula punch) in honor of the 
whole delegation, but most particularly 
for Andy Holt. He showed his face for 
a few minutes, then went straight to 
work in his new capacity as president 
of the largest professional organization 
in the world. 

Mr. and Mrs. Holt left after the con- 
vention for Europe as delegate to the 
World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession and to visit fellow Tennes- 
seans in Germany and France. And a 
tired but very happy crowd of Ten- 
nessee teachers came back home to tell 
the rest of you how much you missed 
in Boston. 








Right, top: The Hawaiian delegation sang for 
Mrs. Holt, left, and Mr. Holt. In the back- 
ground, extreme left, is Mrs. ©. E. Rogers 
of Johnson City. 

Second from top: At the victory reception on 
Friday night there was only one punch bowl, 
but two ladles were kept busy. Serving the 
guests were Charlene Willis, field service rep- 
resentative of the T. E. A., Nell Watkins, 
Humboldt, and Elizabeth McCain, past pres- 
ident of T.E.A. 

Lower right: Mr. and Mrs. Holt leave by 
plane for the W.O.T.P. meeting in Bern, 
Switzerland. 
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Retires 


Dr. C. C. Sherrod, president of 
East Tennessee State College, re- 
tired this summer after twenty- 
four years of continuous service 
in that position. 

Dr. Sherrod’s educational serv- 
ice covers a period of forty-seven 
years, of which forty-four have 
been in the schools of Tennessee. 
Under his guidance, enrollment 
at East Tennessee State College 
has increased from 200 students 
in 1925 to 1,600 in 1949. The fac- 
ulty has increased from 25 to 95 
persons, and fourteen buildings 
have been added since he became 
president. 

A native of Knoxville, Dr. Sher- 
rod attended Maryville College, 
Valparaiso University, and Pea- 
body College. He holds the M.A. 
and Ph.D. degrees from Peabody. 
He has been president of the 
American Association of Teach- 
ers Colleges, the East Tennessee 
Education Association and the 
Tennessee College Association, 
chairman of the Presidents’ Coun- 
cil of Tennessee State Colleges, 
and chairman of the Committee 
on the Revision of Standards of 
the Commission on Higher Insti- 
tutions of the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 

Succeeding Dr. Sherrod as 
president of the college is Burgin 


E.S.T.C. 





Elected 


E. Dossett, former State Commis- 
sioner of Education. Mr. Dossett 
graduated from the University of 
Tennessee and holds the M.A. de- 
gree from Harvard University. A 
past State Commander of the 
American Legion, he has been ac- 
tive in various veterans’ organi- 
zations, fraternal orders, church 
and civic groups. Since January, 
1949, Mr. Dossett has been Execu- 
tive Director of the Tennessee 
Chapter of the American Cancer 
Society. 

Among Mr. Dossett’s many ac- 
complishments as Commissioner 
of Education were the compre- 
hensive survey of schools in 1946 
and his progressive program of 
school legislation providing in- 
creased salaries and sick leave for 
teachers, a nine months school 
term, teacher retirement, attend- 
ance teachers and teachers for 
home-bound children in every 
county, the first state appropria- 
tion for health education, the first 
substantial state appropriation 
for construction and maintenance 
of school buildings, increased ap- 
propriations for every phase of 
the public schools, unification of 
the elementary and high schools 
into a twelve-year school system, 
and enactment of the sales tax 
which has provided funds to make 
these accomplishments possible. 





THACKSTON RETIRES 





Dr. John A. Thackston, for 
many years dean of the school of 
education and more recently dean 
of the summer school of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, has retired 
after 33 years of service. Dr. 
Thackston has been associated 
with the Tennessee Association of 
School Board Members since the 
organization began and _ has 
served for many years as its Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. He was the 
first chairman of the T.E.A. Code 
of Ethics Commission. 


» = he 
be oo oe 


TWENTY CITY AND COUNTY 
supervisors studied this summer at the 
University of Tennessee in a special 
training program of the State Depart- 
ment of Education and the University. 
The. program covers two summer ses- 
sions at the University, and one year’s 
work under supervision of the educa- 
tion department and the College of 
Education at U. T. 

Enrolled this summer were Miss 
Neelie Dye, Bedford County; John F. 
Taylor, Campbell County; Mrs. Rose 
Morton, Carter County; Miss Charlene 
Willis, Davidson County; Ruble Up- 
church, Fentress County; Mrs. Pearl 
K. Johnson, Grainger County; Mrs. 
Oma G. Dixon, Hardeman County; 
Miss Viola Parvin, Hardin County; 
Miss Minnie McRae Powell, Haywood 
County; Miss Marie Hall, Knox 
County; Wilson New, Knoxville; Miss 


(Continued on page 20) 
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CREATIVE ART MADE EFFECTIVE BY USE OF NEW ART 
EDUCATION TEACHER’S REFERENCE MANUALS 


With the new school year starting off with fresh 
ideas, fresh faces, and fresh spirits we are again 
eager to do the best job of teaching that we know 
how. Every year our teachers get better, methods 
of instruction get better, and our students are bet- 
ter because learning has become a more enjoyable 
process for them. 

+ oe a 

In this better learning process we know that vis- 
ualizing the lesson and letting the student visualize 
it through his own creative ideas makes that lesson 
a permanent fixture in his mind. Whether it be 
clay, or paper, or paint, or any of the numerous 
materials we work with, we know that with them 
he can make that lesson come alive because he can 
actually see ideas and scattered facts come to- 
gether in concrete, visual form. 


Then, too, we know that every person has an urge 
to do something that is creatively all his own. It 
may be a poem, a story, a wood construction, a 
carving or sculpture, a decorated tablecloth, a 
piece of sewing, or a painting. But whatever it may 
be, it's a thrilling experience because we must think, 
and feel, and work it out ourselves so that it is a 
personal experience. 

2 aoe a 

To assist the student in these creative art en- 
deavors the American Crayon Company offers, 
through the Tennessee Book Company, "The New 
Art Education" series of art textbooks. These books 
show every teacher how to conduct classes in art. 
They dispel the illusion that only the specially 
trained teacher can have an adequate art program, 
and that only the exceptionally gifted child can 
participate. 


* 


With the textbooks, which are inspirational in nature and for the Child, are 
the NEW ART EDUCATION, TEACHER'S REFERENCE MANUALS. These 
manuals are separate from the textbooks and correspond page by page to 
the material in the textbook. They cover an art program from grades one 
through eight and supply the technical information that the teacher needs to 
conduct the lesson. 


* * . 


Each copy, which covers one grade, is priced at thirty cents. This is 
a wholesale price for teachers only, and they may be purchased through the 
Tennessee Book Company in Nashville. When ordering, the manual should 
be specified by grade unless all eight manuals are desired. 


Distributed by the Tennessee Book Company 


Nashville, Tennessee 
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About Teachers 
(Continued from page 18) 


Winnie L. Bizzell, Lauderdale County; 
T. Preston James, Marshall County; 
Mrs. Helen Ruth Hopper, Etowah; 
Miss Kathleen Wright, McNairy Coun- 
ty; Miss Lorraine E. Evers, Monroe 
County; John L. Marcum, Scott 
County; Miss Winnie D. Range, Sulli- 
van County; Mrs. Zella Mae Greene, 
Washington County. 


DR. GEORGE W. GORE, JR., dean 
of instruction at A. & I. State College, 
has been elected president of the Amer- 
ican Teachers Association, the national 
Negro education organization. Dr. Gore 
was elected without opposition at the 
national meeting in Wilberforce, Ohio, 
on August 2. 

Director of the graduate school at 
A. & I., Dean Gore has been executive 
secretary of the Tennessee State Teach- 
ers Association for a number of years. 
He received the A.B. degree from De- 
Pauw University, Ed. M. from Harvard, 
and Ph.D degree from Columbia. 

Dr. Gore is past president of the 
National Association of Collegiate 
Deans and Registrars in Negro Schools. 


WILLIAM B. DAVIS, principal of 
the Thompson Lane School in Nashville, 
was elected president of the South- 
eastern District Elementary School 
Principals Association this spring. Mr. 
Davis is a graduate of Peabody Col- 
lege. 

Meeting in Atlanta in April, the 400 
delegates accepted the invitation, ex- 
tended by the Tennessee Elementary 
School Principals Association and Pea- 
body College, to meet in Nashville in 
April, 1950. R. N. Chenault, principal 
of Warner School, was elected program 
chairman for the 1950 meeting. 


MISS ZULA COLLINS retired this 
spring from her position as teacher in 
Marshall County at Verona. Miss Col- 
lins had devoted 51 years of service to 
the children of Verona. She was hon- 
ored by the Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tion and other friends with a program 
attended by many of her former pupils. 

Among the guests and speakers were 
former governor Jim McCord and 
Gordon Turner, reporter for the NASH- 
VILLE TENNESSEAN. 


C. E. BALL, principal of Lone Star 
School near Kingsport, has completed 
his fiftieth year of teaching. With an 
ambition worthy of one much younger, 
Mr. Ball is studying at East Tennessee 
State College where he is classified as 
a sophomore. He attends school on 
Saturdays throughout the school year 
and full time during the summer. 
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Sducatien Asewhetre 


Anti-Red Resolution 


Of nation wide interest, to judge 
from newspaper space devoted to it, 
is the N.E.A. action taken in July to 
bar members of the Communist Party 
from membership in the National Ed- 
ucation Association and from teaching 
in the public schools. The N.E.A. res- 
olution stated in part: “As a measure 
of defense against our most potent 
threat, American schools should teach 
about communism and all forms of to- 
talitarianism, including the principles 
and practices of the Soviet Union and 
the Communist Party in the United 
States. Teaching about communism does 
not mean advocacy of communism. Such 
advocacy should not be permitted in 
American schools. 

“Members of the Communist Party 
shall not be employed in the American 
schools. ... 

“At the same time we condemn the 
careless, incorrect, and unjust use of 
such words as ‘Red’ and ‘Communist’ to 
attack teachers and other persons who 
in point of fact are not Communists, 
but who merely have views different 
from those of their accusers. The whole 
spirit of free American education will 
be subverted unless teachers are free 
to think for themselves. It is because 
members of the Communist Party are 
required to surrender this right, as a 
consequence of becoming part of a 
movement characterized by conspiracy 
and calculated deceit, that they shall 
be excluded from employment as teach- 
ers and from membership in the Na- 
tional Education Association.” 


Other Resolutions 


In further resolutions, the N.E.A.: 

Reaffirmed its support of the United 
Nations and UNESCO and urged par- 
ticipation in the World Organization 
of the Teaching Profession. 

Deplored strikes as unprofessional 
and unethical, and urged that demo- 
cratic procedures be followed in situ- 
ations which are unsatisfactory to 
teachers. 

Urged adoption of the bachelors de- 
gree as a minimum certification stand- 
ard, with requirement for in-service 
training toward the masters degree. 

Recommended that only professional 
education and successful experience be 
used in determining salary schedules. 

Urged a continued program of selec- 
tive recruitment of teachers. 





Recommended that public education 
be extended to cover all phases of edu- 
cation from the nursery school through 
adult education. 

Pledged its support of federal aid 
without federal control of schools. 

Asked Congress to make the United 
States Office of Education an inde- 
pendent, adequately financed agency, 
headed by a national board of education 
appointed by the President subject to 
confirmation by the Senate. 


What the Speakers Said 


Other highlights of the July meeting 
were contained in the addresses given 
on the 6-day program. Quotations be- 
low are not summaries of the speeches, 
but are short excerpts. 

Mabel Studebaker, president of 
N.E.A. and teacher in Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania: “It is our task to convince Con- 
gress that federal aid to education is 
for the welfare of the country. It is 
our task to keep people informed about 
and interested in the support of the 
nation’s schools. If each person waits 
until it becomes a personal matter, it 
will be too late—too late for a genera- 
tion of American children. What many 
of our socalled ‘good’ citizens do not 
realize yet is that poor schools cost 
more than good schools.” 

Carlos P. Romulo, chief of the Phil- 
ippine Mission to the United States: “It 
has fallen to us of this generation to 
translate into reality, not just for this 
country but for the whole world, 
Lincoln’s injunction to bring forth ‘a 
new birth of freedom.’ There is nothing 
to deter us, except perhaps our own lack 
of vision, our failure to apprehend the 
danger that confronts us or our lack 
of faith in our own strength and in the 
justice of our cause.” 

Earl J. McGrath, United States Com- 
missioner of Education: “The greatest 
danger to the future of education in 
America, and to the American way of 
life, is that in our efforts to avoid the 
spread of Communistic doctrines we 
may turn this nation into a police state, 
with many of the traits we abhor in to- 
talitarianism. The freedoms guaranteed 
under the Constitution are indispensa- 
ble to a free society. Implicit in these 
freedoms is the freedom of teaching.” 
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Cw Boe , FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Pitts - Glenn - Watters: OUR SINGING WORLD 

This attractive new music series offers a modern program featuring a new approach to 
the teaching of music. With this series children do more than just learn music, they become 
musical. Starting with spontaneous musical activities, the simple play situation is gradually 
broadened to embrace a wide scope of musical activity. Songs, rhythms, musical games, and 
the playing of instruments are used to extend and give shape to musical tendencies inherent 
in children. 

Now ready are two beautiful books for teachers to share with their pupils-THE KINDER- 
GARTEN BOOK and THE FIRST GRADE BOOK; two primers, first books to be placed 
in the child’s hand—SINGING AS WE PLAY and SINGING ALL THE DAY; and a book 
for the second grade—SINGING ON OUR WAY. 


FOR HIGH SCHOOL Collette - Cross - Stauffer - Hook 
THE WORLD IN LITERATURE 


Four timely anthologies with selections chosen for their interest to high-school students, 
for their suitability in level of difficulty, and for their intrinsic literary value. Much con- 
temporary material is included. Designed to promote better understanding of the peoples 
of America and of the world, the first two books combine a discriminating selection of 
American and English literature with the literature of other peoples in translation. The third 


book is a survey course in American literature from colonial times to today. The fourth book 
covers English literature from Chaucer to Masefield. Yi Y 


inom 
Represented by 


165 Luckie St., N.W., Atlanta 3 Thomas M. Woodson, P. O. Box 246, Nashville, Tenn. 











Do LOOK NOW 


Yes, do look now for something new has been added — a brand new Book Catalog is 


coming off the press and will soon be ready to mail to you. 


It's free—it's new as 1950—it's yours, if you reserve your copy before October 10. 
Be sure and use the coupon below to receive your free copy of Look At The Books— 
from the South's Complete Book Service. 





The Methodist Publishing House 
810 Broadway, Nashville 3, Tennessee 
Promotion Dept. 


Be sure and visit our Book Store 


when in Nashville. 
Please reserve a copy of your new free Book Catalog and 


send it to me when ready. 


The Methodist Book Store aan 315 16 eee Seen 


810 Broadway ae aS Address .. bil. -assdt plates HE a ees 
City .... on ee SEE T REI 
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Teach the Grown-Ups, Too 


E DUCATION must be for 
now, not for the distant 
future. A thing is learned best 
when the pupil knows he needs it. 

One of adult education’s great 
contributions will be removing 
from the high school and college 
curricula a lot of things that 
shouldn’t be taught there. When 
we assume that education is a life 
process, we can take out of the 
youngster’s program the things 
he won’t need until he is grown. 

Vocational training is better 
taught out of school than in high 
school. Marriage relationship 
courses are much more useful 
when young people are seriously 
contemplating marriage. Further- 
more, adults go through a period 
of emotional readjustment be- 
tween the ages of 35 and 50. 
Courses aimed toward arousing 
new interests and developing new 
skills logically should be taught at 
this time. 


Interest Has Increased 


Since adult education will affect 
the high school and college cur- 
ricula to such an extent, you 
should know what is happening 
in the field. Why has interest 
deepened in the last three years? 

Many teachers served in the 
armed forces during World War 
II. These men and women saw the 
need for adult education, and its 
enthusiastic reception by military 
personnel. As veterans and edu- 
cators, they have furnished the 
leadership and fostered much in- 
terest in adult education among 
civilians. Following this leader- 
ship, many state departments of 
education have appointed full 
time directors of adult education. 

Public schools have failed to 
take advantage of developments in 
the field of adult education be- 
cause educating children has al- 
ways been assumed to be the task 
of public education. Another de- 
terrent to public school activity 
has been lack of money. Public 
schools have received so little 
money for so much work that they 
are loathe to assume an additional 
task. I believe that, while the ini- 
tial appropriations would come 
from the public school budget, the 
end result of state public school 
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activity would be an increased 
school budget to care for both 
adult education and schools for 
children. 

It is illegal in some 28 states to 
use public funds for adult educa- 
tion. However, in Tennessee lo- 
cal systems may establish and 
maintain from local funds night 
schools for persons over 17 years 
of age. State money may not be 
used for this purpose. 

If you have the money, how 
does a program of adult education 
start? It is hard to outline a pro- 
cedure. Persons who have seen a 
good plan in operation elsewhere 
may sponsor a program. Perhaps 
the start will come from an ad- 
ministrator who catches the 
gleam of a new and worthwhile 
service to his community. 

Where does it start? It may be 
inaugurated with a reading pro- 
gram through the public library. 
A vocational program may start 
because of interest in high school 
vocational classes. For example, a 
series of lessons on repairing 
farm tools may catch the eye of 
some parent who will want to fol- 
low through with a complete 
course in home mechanics. 


The Teaching Staff 

Adult education has no single 
type of institution dedicated to it. 
It uses university extension 
courses, libraries, museums, cor- 
respondence courses, labor and 
industrial programs. The latter, 
while excellent for their stated 
purposes—furthering their own 
programs—must not be accepted 
as patterns for public school ac- 
tivity. The public schools must 
serve the whole public, and will 
find success only when they hon- 
estly try to do so. 

Where do you find a teaching 
staff? Public school teachers are 
already overworked and under- 
paid, so draw upon the resources 
of the community at first. I have 
discovered that almost all adults 
want to teach. The real problem 
is giving help to those who want 
to teach but do not know how. 


If regular teachers have both 
day and night classes, the day load 
must be lightened. This may be 
difficult at first, but as the adult 
program becomes well established, 
it will become easier. 

What is the place of the school 
staff? Teachers and administra- 
tors are in a unique position to 
find out community needs and 
ways the schools can help to meet 
them. Part of the staff may act as 
an advisory committee if the un- 
dertaking proves to be a coopera- 
tive project sponsored by various 
organizations within the commu- 
nity. 

For example, several women’s 
organizations might decide to hold 
a regular cooking class with some 
of their own members acting as 
instructors. The home economics 
teachers from the schools in the 
community would be helpful as 
members of the steering commit- 
tee. 

One thing should be remem- 
bered. The simple way is the 
best way to start the program. 
You will make a more lasting im- 
pression if you begin with one or 
two things, simple as they may 
be, which are sure to go over. 
Nothing succeeds like success. 
With an initial victory out of the 
way, the program will snowball. 


Parent Education and the P.T.A. 

Where does the Parent-Teacher 
Association fit into the picture of 
adult education? The P.T.A. 
should concentrate on parent edu- 
cation and its primary function of 
understanding children, and 
subordinate the role of securing 
playground equipment and drink- 
ing fountains for their schools. In 
this way, the organization can 
make a real contribution to the 
beginning of a useful program. 

Do grown-ups want to go back 
to school? Most of them do, if you 
play down the idea of the old 
school house and emphasize that 
they are adults. Don’t treat them 
as children, and do make adequate 
preliminary preparations. Don’t 
let initial meetings lag so that 
they begin to wonder what they 
have come for. 

Can the job be done? It has suc- 
ceeded in other countries. In the 
early nineteenth century, Scandi- 
navia had a high illiteracy rate 
and a low standard of living. To- 
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day there are no illiterates in 
Scandinavia. Its people are among 
the most highly civilized in the 
world, the result of a folk move- 
ment whose instrument was adult 
education. 

The two-fold job of the public 
schools in adult education is rais- 
ing the level of adult learning and 
improving parent-school relation- 
ships. Every adult in the commu- 
nity should be in school. Your job 
is to get him there. 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
MEET 


Representatives of the class- 
room teachers of America as- 
sembled in Plymouth, New 
Hampshire, for their sixth annual 
national conference, July 11-22, 
1949. 

Plymouth is located in the foot- 
hills of the beautiful White Moun- 
tains. Surrounded by the scenic 
and peaceful beauty of lakes and 
the grandeur of picturesque 
mountain peaks, no more inspir- 
ing setting could have _ been 
found for the representatives of 
forty-six states and nineteen for- 


eign countries to meet and ex- 
change ideas. 

Those participating in the con- 
ference included two hundred fif- 
ty-three representatives from the 
United States and twenty-seven 
overseas guests, department offi- 
cers and twelve staff members of 
the N.E.A. 

The Classroom Teachers Na- 
tional Conference was established 
for the purpose of bringing to- 
gether classroom teacher leaders 
in a unique plan for stimulating 
growth and for strengthening and 
unifying the work of teachers 
throughout the nation. 

This new type of professional 
meeting provides the opportunity 
for making friends from all parts 
of the country. Through the use 
of the Overseas Teacher Relief 
Fund, an added opportunity has 
been offered during the last two 
years to know and work with 
teachers from all parts of the 
world. 

The conference was addressed 
by leading American educators on 
a variety of topics pertinent to ed- 
ucational needs and trends. A 
speech clinic in which two Ten- 


nessee teachers, Miss Elizabeth 
Voss of Columbia and Miss Rachel 
Sanders of Murfreesboro, took 
part was a prominent feature of 
the program. 

Discussion groups were con- 
ducted on the following topics: 
The State Department of Class- 
room Teachers, Local Asso- 
ciations, Child Growth and 
Development, World Problems, 
Professional Standards, and Pub- 
lic Relations. Mrs. Josephine L. 
Brown, President of Classroom 
Teacher Department of T.E.A., 
participated in the work of State 
Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers. 

Reports of all discussion groups 
were presented and an evaluation 
of the entire conference was made 
by a group of participants at the 
last general session. 

Attendance at such a confer- 
ence is a wonderful experience. 
True inspiration comes from 
working with those who are 
bound together in a common pur- 
pose to make teaching more effec- 
tive and the world a better place 
for the children who are entrusted 
to our care. 
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and Its Direction 


Foster and Headley Second Edition 
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American 
Book 
Company 


300 Pike Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Use these workbooks te parallel their 


Stoddard, Bailey, Lewis, McPherson Wirth 
English Workbooks (with tests) Workbook for The Development of 
Grades 3-10 Teacher's Keys America (with tests) Teacher's Keys 
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Are Our Public Schools 
Doing Their Job? 

(Continued from page 9) 
health; recreation, and guidance 
programs. It just can’t be done. 
The concept of the number of 
teachers we need in our schools, 
if they are to function successful- 
ly as the bulwark of our society, 
must be radically changed. To be 
sure, that will be expensive, but 
revitalized schools will more than 


justify their cost by strengthen- 
ing our whole social structure at 
a period when we are in a life- 
and-death struggle for survival. 
All that I have said presupposes 
a very different status for our 
teachers from that which they 
now enjoy. It implies that our 
educators are real leaders of com- 
munity life and entitled by virtue 
of their high responsibility to con- 
fidence, respect, and a good salary. 








Pretty 


Sitti 
g 20th Century-Fox 

If your order for feature films is placed with Films Incorporated 
you'll really be “Sitting Pretty”, for this year more than ever 
before your film rental dollar buys more in titles like GREEN 
GRASS OF WYOMING, SCUDDA HOO SCUDDDA HAY, GIVE 
MY REGARDS TO BROADWAY, SITTING PRETTY, FURY 
AT FURNACE CREEK, CALL NORTHSIDE 777, THE TENDER 
YEARS, and many other NEW additions to the School List. These, 
coupled with the favorites like THE MIRACLE ON 34TH 
STREET, ANNA AND THE KING OF SIAM, LES MISERA- 
BLES, STORY OF ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, HOW 
GREEN WAS MY VALLEY, HEIDI, THE SULLIVANS, KEYS 
OF THE KINGDOM, and others of that calibre, spell V-A-L-U-E 
for the film rental dollar. 20th Century-Fox films have no equal 
in the 16mm field, and they are distributed exclusively by Films 
Incorporated. 


In addition your Films Incorporated School List Catalog this year 
lists dozens of features now available at only $7.50, regardless of 
the enrollment of your school. If you have not received your copy 
of our catalog, please write us. 


FILMS INCORPORATED 


101 Marietta Street, N.W. 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 


















iTS RESOURCES 
AND THEIR USE 


by EVERETT F. EVANS, School Specialist, Texas Forest 
Service, Texas A. & M. College System 


ROY L. DONAHUE, Extension Agronomist, A. & M. 
College of Texas 

Natural resources in relation to human re- 
sources are discussed in detail for each of the 
southern states. Resources of each state and 
region are graphically presented in numerous 
maps, charts, tables and photographs. The text 
is easy to read and will appeal to the children 
of the south. 


DONAHUE 


Order now ... or write for descriptive folder. 
mn TECK Lo. 
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Because of our long preoccupation 
with purely material objectives, 
our industrialized population has 
forgotten that the teacher is the 
school and the school is the heart- 
beat of our organic society. As a 
result the role of the public school 
teacher in our society has been 
minimized. Too long have teach- 
ers the country over been op- 
pressed by members of Boards of 
Education and school administra- 
tors, who have looked upon them 
as mere employees. 

This contemptuous attitude is 


| a by-product of the businessman’s 


uncivilized belief that respect is 
due only to those who “have met 
a payroll.” Well, these business- 
men must now learn that there 
are several roles in life far more 
important to our nation than a 
payroll, and the role of the public 
school teacher is one of them. 


| They must realize that, thanks 


largely to strong state organiza- 
tions and labor union member- 
ship, the days when educators 





| were content to be symbols of un- 
| derpaid virtue are gone forever. 


Let’s have no more “Good-bye, 
Mr. Chips!” sentimentalism about 
the meek, self-effacing teacher. 


| Let’s kiss Mr. Chips good-bye for- 


ever. Why should academic free- 
dom be reserved for college 
professors? Let us emphasize 


| that our schools can be no better 


than our teachers, and that our 


| teachers can carry out their high 


function only in an atmosphere of 
freedom, dignity, and an appre- 
ciation that expresses itself in 
good salaries as well as social con- 


| sideration. 


Then and only then will the 
teachers be able to do the honest 
job of individual guidance for 
their pupils which is now essen- 


' | tial. This counseling cannot be 
, | entrusted wholly to the so-called 
| experts. It is a matter of applied 
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common sense which every ex- 
perienced teacher possesses. But 
if guidance is to be effective, the 
teacher must be free to tell the 
truth about the shortcomings of 
our defective society. Our schools, 
for example, are expected to in- 
culeate American ideals, uphold 
our system of democracy and free 
enterprise, and teach more Ameri- 
can history. Nothing but skepti- 
cism, aggression, and delinquency 
is aroused in pupils if what they 
hear in the classroom has no re- 
lationship to what they see all 
around them. You cannot incul- 
cate ideals in the school if they are 
brutally contradicted by the ac- 
tual life of which the child is a 
part. 

Whatever the curriculum of the 
school may be, whether the sub- 
ject is history, civics, geography, 
or just plain reading and writing, 
it must be related to the social 
climate in the most frank and hon- 
est manner. Teachers should no 
longer hesitate to criticize our lo- 
cal economic, social, and moral 
shortcomings in the light of our 
American ideals, especially when 


the environment is a glaring illus- 
tration of these shortcomings. 
Our traditional aspirations for 
freedom, justice, and equality 
cannot be given a fortifying reali- 
ty unless the teacher is free to 
point out that in spite of obvious 
failures in many directions, there 
are honest and valiant forces in 
our country that are laboring 
toward the rectification of the in- 
justices created by our rapid in- 
dustrial expansion. Then the 
child, instead of being discour- 
aged and even outraged by our so- 
called ideals, will develop a 
determination to join the forces 
that are trying to shape our fu- 
ture society nearer to the heart’s 
desire. 

Above all, the child, however 
impoverished his environment 
may be, must be made to feel that 
the public school is the open door 
to equal economic and social op- 
portunity and the greatest influ- 
ence to prevent the stratification 
of our society; that it is not only 
the key to a rich and fruitful life 
but the means by which our na- 
tion preserves and buttresses and 


expands the possibilities for indi- 
vidual freedom. Then the over- 
worked word “democracy” will 
again become a vital reality for 
our children; they will become 
more discerning of propaganda 
that tries to break down their 
faith in our free enterprise sys- 
tem; they will understand the so- 
cial and biological importance of 
the family; their devotion to de- 
mocracy will find outlets for com- 
munity service; and they will be- 
lieve that all minority groups and 
all the disinherited can and must 
share in the privileges and the 
responsibilities of democratic liv- 


ing. 











Number Books for Young America 


Ideal foundation work for all children preparatory to their study- 


ing the state-adopted arithmetic series. Give pupils a meaningful 


basis in arithmetic. For grades one and two: My First Number 
Book and My Second Number Book. By Clark, Otis, and Hatton. 


Workbooks in Arithmetic rox craves ranee ro exon 


Double-duty workbooks that review and reteach for understanding — that provide abun- 


dant practice for mastery. For use with the state-adopted Arithmetic for Young Amer- 


ica series, also by John R. Clark and others. 


World Book Company 


441 WEST PEACHTREE STREET, N. W.—ATLANTA 3 


T. R. RAY, SO. MGR. 
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We Asked for it 


(Continued from page 15) 
(5) has dull classes, and 16 other 
reasons. Here the reasons for 
disliking a teacher outnumbered 
reasons for liking one. 


Of course, teachers have read 
similar charts in Doctor X’s book 
on education, but one never can 
feel the same nor face his students 
with the same attitude after sur- 
veying his own situation. 

“Let’s see,” we said. “Purpose: 
to improve our teaching by trying 
to establish better-student rela- 
tionships.” What did students 
like? How could we understand 
each other better? Our figures 
showed that students liked ac- 
tivity in their work; they liked to 
deviate from a book and apply 
things or find them in their own 
surroundings. They told us they 
wanted materials they could un- 
derstand and could use as indivi- 
duals. 


Some of the statements told us 
that students realized when they 


had not had sufficient background 
for certain subjects. They also 
stated that they quickly recog- 
nized our lack of background or 
preparation. Sometimes they felt 
it was unjust for a teacher to 
give a certain type of test without 
adequate explanation and prac- 
tice in class before the actual test. 
Then they felt that we teachers 
in high school fail to recognize 
any subjects other than our own 
as being important. Naturally 
each of us is a little partial to his 
own subject, but is more coordi- 
nation among teachers an unrea- 
sonable request? They also asked 
us to stress how to study as much 
as what to study. 

Maybe in your day, Mr. Burns, 
you heard people say your gen- 
eration was going to the dogs. We 
hear our own generation say that 
these youngsters are irresponsible 
and flippant. We object, and we 
want to state that you can’t bluff 
our high school students today. 
You’ve got to have the personality, 
patience, intelligence, grooming, 
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more formal study of arithmetic. 


than ever, with a 1949 copyright. 


THE BUILDING WITH NUMBERS 
ARITHMETIC WORK BOOKS 


by Patton and Young 


New and better work books which really clinch 
the subject matter in the pupil's mind. 


Building with Numbers, Grade 3 
Follow the Signs, Grade 4 
Arithmetic Tool Chest, Grade 5 


How and Why of Arithmetic, Grade 6 


Arithmetic in Action, Grade 7 
Arithmetic and Life, Grade 8 


Iroquois Publishing Co., Inc. 


Tennessee Representative: Thomas A. Passons, 


Sparta 


Home Office: Syracuse 2, New York 
Atlanta 


New York Chicago 
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. in teaching number facts. 


HOW MANY? HOW MUCH? 
and LET'S FIND OUT 


by Patton and Young 


Introductory number books which lay a firm 
foundation in the comprehension and use of num- 
Provide an excellent introduction to the 


impartiality, and proper demean- 
or before these students or you 
and your subject will be failures. 

Forgive us for taking so much 
of you time, but we couldn’t resist 
telling you about this new teacher- 
workshop way to see yourself as 
others see you—if you think you 
can stand it. 


a Gl 2a 


Sara Printup 
Special Message to New Teachers 


With the beginning of a new 
school year, I want to extend 
greetings to all our A.C.E. mem- 
bers and a warm welcome to all 
new teachers who I am sure are 
eager to become members. You 
new teachers will find no group 
so willing to help you with your 
problems, or more interested in 
your suggestions for solving 
theirs. All of us need something 
to bolster us in this tremendous 
job we have undertaken. Let 
your A.C.E. be your bulwark. Use 








Now better 
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An Effective English Program 


McCormick-Mathers English books are directed to 
the student and designed to help him master the 
basic fundamentals and to aid him in forming 
excellent traits of clear thinking that enable him 
to write and speak with confidence. 

The ESSENTIALS IN ENGLISH—LABORATORY METHOD 
unfolds to the high school student the full possi- 
bilities of the grammatical structure of the English 
language and stimulates him to constant improve- 
ment of his own speaking and writing habits. 

The PLAIN ENGLISH EXERCISES for junior high school 
courses stress the mastery of the fundamentals 
along with practical oral and written application. 
The NEW INDIVIDUAL CORRECTIVE EXERCISES for the 
elementary grades provide an individualized pro- 
gram which develops effective language expression. 


Write for Descriptive Price Catalog No. 49 
The McCORMICK - MATHERS 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Wichita, Kans. Columbus, Ohio 
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it, let it be of service to you and 
get the most out of it by yourself 
being a part of it. 

Each month your editor sends 
an article to THE TENNESSEE 
TEACHER. Each branch is inter- 
ested in what every other branch 
is doing. It is important that all 
members consider sending all ar- 
ticles of interest to your editor a 
“must” this year. We want our 
column to be among the best in 
the magazine, but it can achieve 
that only if all of us work to- 
gether to make it so. Notify your 
A.C.E. representative of the in- 
teresting things you are doing so 
she may pass them on to your 
editor. 

For all of you, my best wishes 
for a year of rich experiences and 
pleasant contacts. 





It's NEWS to Us 


Look for these new products in your 
school supply store. If unable to buy 
them locally, write THE TENNESSEE 
TEACHER and we'll tell you where you 
may find them. 


A TRI-PURPOSE PROJECTOR de- 
signed to handle slidefilm (film strips) 
only, 2” x 2” slides only, or both slides 
and slidefilm. To accommodate a wide 
range of projection conditions, three 
objectives in the following focal 
lengths and “f” values are available: 
5” £/3.75, 3%” £/3.5, and 7” £/3.65. 
All objectives are achromatically and 
astigmatically balanced and are Ameri- 
coted for screen brilliance and color 
contrast. 


OPTONIC COLOR COMPASS is a 
color selector wheel which gives eight 
different color schemes for securing the 
fullest advantages inherent with the 
proper choice and use of 28 “eye- 
ease” colors for interior painting. Exe- 
cutives and teachers interested in 
scientific color selections may secure 
this without charge. 


CRAYOLA COLORED WAX CRAY- 
ON is now available in “Giant” box 
containing 48 assorted colors. This is 
the same Gold Medal Crayola Crayon 
you are familiar with in various as- 
sortments starting with the ever popu- 
lar 8 stick box. Retails at 70 cents per 
box. 


The DISPLAY KING uses a pro- 
jection method which automatically 
fades one picture out and the next 
picture in. Slides are synchronized to 
change at a momentary point of com- 
plete darkness. The projector is pro- 
duced in 128 basic variations to meet 
every visual education need. The user 
has a choice of four sizes, two stages 
of brightness, two focal lengths, with 
or without coupled dimmer, cased or 
uneased, and choice of two controls— 
conventional plug-in or remote control. 


MICROBOMB vaporizer instantly re- 
leases a vapor that kills air-borne bac- 
teria. School children and teachers 
can be protected from the spread of 
colds, measles, mumps and other re- 
spiratory infections. The vaporizer is 
easy to work, may be carried from room 
to room. 








PRACTICE BOOKS FOR SKILL 


NYSTROM 


Basie Visual Aids 
Maps, Globes, Charts 


In the Nystrom equipped classroom, pupils 
respond with quickened interest and under- 
standing. Use Nystrom large wall displays 
daily for motivation, application and testing 
exercises. Nystrom offers Visual Aid mate- 


rial for: 
ELEMENTARY HIGH 
SCHOOL SCHOOL 
Geography Geography 
History History-Civics 
Science Science 
& Health Biology 






If interested in receiving catalogs 
and seeing samples of materials for 









the above subjects, paste this an- 
nouncement to a penny post card, 
check your interests and mail. 




















ENGLISH IN ACTION PRACTICE Books 
By J. C. Tressler 


Grade 3 through high school. Answer Books available. 


The Hart Algebra Workbooks 


DiaGNnostTic TESTS AND REMEDIAL DRILLS 
IN First CoursE ALGEBRA 


Brief Edition. 86 tests, 42 drills. Teacher’s Manual. 


New TEstTs AND DRILLS IN First CouRSE 
ALGEBRA 


160 p. Teacher’s Manual and Answer Book. 


Diacnostic TEsTs AND REMEDIAL DRILLS 
IN SECOND CourRSE ALGEBRA OR 


INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA 
63 tests, 33 drills. Teacher’s Manual. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Mr. W. T. Stevens, Representative 
50 Pryor Street, N. E., Atlanta 3, Georgia 
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Learning How 
(Continued from page 14) 

quires teaching skill. Thorough 
and careful planning is necessary 
to prevent disorganized and hap- 
hazard pupil activity. We dis- 
covered how to safeguard the 
learning of the 3 R’s, and at the 
same time provide a variety of 
learning situations. 

Exhibits and programs are two 
effective culminating activities 
for units of work. The program 
which our sixth grade pupils gave 
at Holloway High School (the 
Negro high school in Murfrees- 
boro) to close our study of “Fa- 
mous Negroes” did more to 
promote racial understanding and 
tolerance among these students 
than many lectures and textbook 
lessons would have done. Our Dr. 
I. Q. program which closed an- 
other unit of study, “Electricity,” 
proved to be both interesting and 
worthwhile. 


Lesson Planning 

A contractor draws a plan of 
the house he is to build. So should 
the teacher make a plan for her 
work. Such a plan should be flex- 
ible, to be sure, so that it may be 
readily changed to meet the needs 
and interests of pupils. A variety 
of activities, such as oral and 
written reports, group and indi- 
vidual responsibilities and use of 
audio visual aids should be pro- 
vided, because each such activity 


has its peculiar contribution to 
make to the total learning situa- 
tion. 

Plans should include committee 


work for children. We had stu- 
dent committees to visit and re- 
port to the group on the local 
radio station, telegraph office, and 
the M.T.S.C. electrical shop dur- 
ing the work on electricity. One 
group of boys put together a real 
radio and gained much satisfac- 
tion from hearing their success. 
Another group made an electrical 
nutrition chart which rang the 
bell for each child who had eaten 
the seven basic foods during the 
day. Other classes in the Train- 
ing School used this nutrition 
chart to advantage. 

In studying “Famous Negroes” 
various committees reported on 
outstanding teachers, artists, 
scientists and writers of the Ne- 
gro race. The supervisor of the 
Negro schools of Rutherford 
County visited our classroom and 
talked with us about educational 
conditions among the colored peo- 
ple of the county and about fa- 
mous Negroes. Questions and 
discussion, following his talk, 
clarified the pupils’ thinking on 
many points with reference to the 
Negro race, and showed much in- 
terest and concern on their part. 

Drill 

Our first day of student teach- 
ing was one of complete responsi- 
bility, because our supervising 


teacher could not reach school due 
to weather conditions. This gave 
us a chance to see the children 
in all phases of their activities. 
From the devotional (during 
which we offered up a few silent 
prayers for ourselves) until the 
three o’clock dismissal bell, we 
witnessed many types of behavior. 


The devotional period was fol- 
lowed by the spelling and arith- 
metic classes which we had 
planned for the day. Then we 
asked each other, ‘““What next?” 
Since we had made no further 
plans for the day, we asked the 
pupils for suggestions, which they 
supplied freely and intelligently. 
We observed that children make 
good teachers, too. During the 
music hour, for instance, they 
volunteered as song leaders and 
seemed to enjoy having us sing 
with the group instead of leading 
the songs. 


We enjoyed working with these 
sixth grade pupils, and we appre- 
ciated the guidance which we 
received from our supervising 
teacher. Our notebooks and col- 
lections of materials will be in- 
valuable to us when we have 
classrooms of our own. All of 
our student teaching experiences 
were valuable to us, but probably 
the most satisfying feeling is that 
we now know that we like to 
teach and that we are glad we 
chose teaching as our life’s work. 





Chicago 16 








Atlanta 3 


PHONICS WORKBOOKS 
PHONICS WE USE, Books A-B-C-D-E. A Complete Phonics Program. A favorite throughout the coun- 


try. Of vital help to every reading program. 


NEW TEXTBOOKS 


AMERICA’S DEBT TO THE OLD WORLD, 1949 Copyright, by Daniel J. Beeby 
Emphasizes the Old World civilizations which contributed so much to our civilization. Written in lang- 
uage that is easy to understand. 
FREEDOM’S FRONTIER, Book I, Book II, and Complete Book, by Ray Compton 
Read how pepper really led to the discovery of America. A new United States History written in a style 
that captures and holds pupil-interest. 
CHEMISTRY AND YOU, 1949 Edition.Right up to date. New, large, attractive type. New problem 
material. New treatment of acids, bases, and salts. 
LIVING WITH THE ROMANS, 1949 Copyright, by /rene J. Crabb 
A First-Year Latin text offering more Latin reading than other texts without increasing the vocabulary 
load. New organization of language structures. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


Pasadena 2 


Dallas 1 


Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 
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WILLIS JOINS STAFF 





New Field Representative 


Miss Charlene Willis, supervis- 
ing teacher in Davidson County, 
has joined the staff of the Ten- 
nessee Education Association as 
Field Service Representative. 

Miss Willis is a native of Mt. 
Juliet, and attended Bethel Col- 
lege at McKenzie. She graduated 
from Peabody College and has 
done graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. Her first 
| teaching experience was in the 
Nonaville school in Wilson Coun- 
ty, and she has taught in the Mt. 
Juliet and Stratton schools. 


She is a member of the Tennes- 
see Historical Society, Delta Kap- 
pa Gamma, League of Women 
Voters, local, regional, state and 
national education associations, 
Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation, National Elementary Prin- 
cipals Organization, and _ the 
Tennessee Public School Officers’ 
Association. Miss Willis has been 
president of the local, regional 
and state Intermediate Associa- 
tion and was secretary to the Ten- 
nessee Sesquicentennial Pageant 
Committee, costume chairman for 
Davidson County, and narrator 
for “Tennessee Through the 
Years” at the 1946 Sesquicenten- 
nial celebration. 

Miss Willis’ duties in her new 
position will consist primarily of 
field work with local associations. 
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DATES TO REMEMBER 


Annual Conference of County and Rural Area 


Superintendents, Memphis....................i0. gat atiatel es -tnqecaaciess October 10-12 
West Tennessee Education Association 

Convention, Memphis.............. nceptessja Rae eee October 13-14 
Middle Tennessee Education Association 

Convention, Mastwille.............:.-ccocos.cc.stonterruerhs coeaeorices nieseenias October 21 
East Tennessee Education Association 

MsesNNRttny, “PMRNIOTNG 6 osc cise auelds esata eett  he ee aronaes October 27-28 


Mreenean Gaucetion Week: .......05 ki ee eee November 6-12 
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Me, Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful * 


¥ New Horizons in Teaching va 











Easy-to-get-up 


An assembly 

program for 
Grades, Jr. High 
and Sr. High 











"Televized” Story: How we got our flag 
Below are the basic facts. Young people write script. “Commen- 
tator” reads while silent actors carry on within big frame simulating 
video area of television screen. Make flags of paper or bunting. 
Period costumes lend excitement. Get action through pantomime. 


CROSS OF ST. GEORGE Our colors—Red, White and Blue 

700 years ago, Edward 1, interested in story of St. George 
and Dragon, chose Cross of St. George for an English Flag. 
1606—James 1 (James v1 of Scotland) united Crosses of St. 
George and St. Andrew, patron saint of Scotland —sym- 
bolizing united England-and-Scotland. (Union ‘Jack’’). 


1707—This, on red field, became merchant flag of Great 
Britain, called Meteor flag or Red Ensign. 





Rod 


white: 


CROSS OF ST. ANDREW 








Blue 






Our stars and stripes 

Early Dutch settlers’ flags had <¢strijp’’s. Before united 
colonies’ ftag, Rhode Island used 13 white stars in blue field. 
1776—Jan. 1 Flag of United Colonies: Great Britain’s 
Meteor flag’ s red field divided into 13 red and white stripes. 
1776—T his flag outmoded by Declaration of Independence. 
1777—June 14 Flag of the United States: 13 stripes alter- 
nate red and white; and 13 stars, white in blue field. 
1794— With 15 states, U.S. flag has 15 stars, 15 stripes. 
1818—With 20 states, stripes decreased to 13; stars in- 
creased to 20; provision for new star for each new state. 
1916 June 14th established as Flag Day. 


Above Data — from James A. Moss’, «*The Flag of 
our United States” by Rand McNally & Company (out 
of print). For flag law, Public Law 829, 5 cents, write 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 
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We hope the foregoing is helpful to you just as millions 
of people find chewing Wrigley’s Spearmint , 
Gum helpful to them. ee 






FLAG OF UNITED COLONIES 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your standard 
of quality for real chewing satisfaction. 


TIPS FOR 
“© TEACHERS 


Workbooks give you 
guides for assignments, 
activities, and tests. Ex- 
perienced, as well as 
novice teachers, find the 
teaching load lightened by 
intelligent use of work- 
books. WINSTON work- 
books in arithmetic, read- 
ing, geography, dictionary, American 
history, world history, general mathe- 
matics, and general science are available. 


Do you ask, “Where can I find up-to- 
date information on countries where 
change is daily headlined?” In NEIGH- 
BORS ACROSS THE SEAS, of course. 
Just off press, this new geography is 
already in great demand by teachers 
who have awaited its release. In no 
other text can you find such challenging 
topics as “The USSR—A Giant Grow- 
ing” or “Monsoon Asia” squarely met 
and objectively discussed. Only author 
Norman Carls could handle these topics 
to the satisfaction of schools every- 
where. The 432 pages include 10 col- 
ored maps, a 32-page atlas—and plenty 
of statistical tables to support the text. 






Rabbits and Ducks are sure-fire fasci- 
nation for children in primary grades. 
You fill your teaching of arithmetic full 
of FUN with the colorful PRIMARY 
NUMBER CUT-OUTS-—a set of visual 
aids consisting of a Cohere-O-Graph 
easel, 26 cuddly yellow rabbits, 24 
lovable yellow ducks, 33 disks, and 30 
stars, red on one side and green on the 
other. Ask for No. 14 in the series 
NUMBER AS THE CHILD SEES IT. 


Twins move to town in September. 
Johnnie, Nancy, and their friend, Tom, 
get a big kick out of introducing the 
twins to their new school. Social studies 
concepts, at the primary level, ideally 
developed in TOM’S TOWN, second 
book in the New WINSTON SOCIAL 
STUDIES, will help you plan interest- 
ing classroom projects. 


If you are looking for library books, 
remember that WINSTON is headquar- 
ters for the best in juvenile literature. 
The publisher of Jack O’Brien’s famous 
SILVER CHIEF SERIES and of Eric 
Knight’s LASSIE COME-HOME must 
have other dog books equally arresting. 
Write for library list. 


WINSTON "tile.? 
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Not Just a Filing Case 


(Continued from page 11) 


with the cost of larger traditional 
buildings. This school, which the 
community and most school archi- 
tects consider one of the best, cost 
less than 43 cents per cubic foot. 
Maintenance is at a minimum be- 
cause children cannot mar the 
walls, redecoration is not neces- 
sary, cracked plaster is impos- 
sible. 

Crow Island was a startling 
innovation in 1939. It is today a 
milestone which few schools have 
reached. It is admittedly modern 
in style—if modern means func- 
tional, simple, usable. The school 





is simple. Ornamentation is to- 
tally lacking outside of structural 
patterns. “It is unnecessary to 
ornament a school artifically,” Mr. 
Perkins says. “Children orna- 
ment the school.” 

Perhaps it is unnecessary, even 
undesirable, to model our schools 
after this one. But we must con- 
sider that this school was built 
around the children and that it 
used low cost, easily accessible 
building materials. If a school is 
a pleasant place for children to 
work, a pleasant place for teach- 
ers to teach, then, regardless of 
architectural style, it is a good 
school. Mr. Perkins would agree 
with this entirely. 





YOURS for the asking 


To be the first in your school with the 
new teaching ideas and devices, watch 
the advertising columns in THE TEN- 
NESSEE TEACHER. You will always save 
time by using the advertisers’ own 
coupons. The coupon below is for your 
convenience in ordering several items. 


Festivals of America” 
wall mural. Accordion folded. 8 
feet long. Lithographed in full 
color from natural color photo- 
graphs. Shows 10 famous festi- 
vals in America with brief histori- 
cal background on _ each. In- 
cludes lesson topics with details on 
many other festivals and pageants 
in all parts of the country. One to 
a teacher. (Greyhound Lines) 


2. “Railroads and the Food We Eat,” 
“Railroads and the Homes We Live 
In,” “Railroads and Our Mail.” A 
set of three 35 mm slidefilms, in 
color, with brief, superimposed 
titles, in simple, direct language. 
A supplementary “Outline for Dis- 
cussion Points” for teachers, ac- 
companies each set. Designed for 
classroom use in the intermediate 
grades in schools equipped with 35 
mm projectors. Furnished without 
charge, one set to a school. Supply 
limited. (Association of American 
Railroads) 


3. “Miracle of America” tells the story 
of one family’s discovery of how our 
economic system has created in 


1. “Famous 


America the highest standard of 
living ever enjoyed by any people 
in all history. This booklet was 
prepared as a part of the current 
campaign on the economic system. 
Available for classroom use in 
quantities up to 100. (Advertising 
Council) 

4. “Suggestions for Correlating Merry 
Songs with the Primary Program” 
show twelve different ways in which 
the “Merry Songs,” published by 
Follett Publishing Company, may 
be utilized in the classroom after 
they have been learned in the music 
period. 

5. “A  Down-To-Earth Picture of 
Coal.” A 16-page, 8% x10% black 
and white story of modern mine 
mechanization. Illustrations with 
text will be helpful for instructional 
work on coal. One copy to a teach- 
er, who after examination may 
secure the books in classroom quan- 
tities. (Bituminous Coal Institute) 

6. 32-page catalog illustrating and 
describing Worktext, Workbooks 
and other instructional aids avail- 
able for all .elementary and high 
school subjects in the fields of 
mathematics, science, music, tests, 
reading, history, health, shopwork 
and many others. (The Steck 
Company) 

7. For low cost 10-way protection 
insurance against health, accident, 
and quarantine, write for Teach- 
ers Casualty Underwriter’s folder. 
TCU will also send you “out-of-the- 
grab-bag” an attractive useful little 
souvenir, free of charge. (Teachers 
Casualty Underwriters) 


Use This Coupon 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please have sent to me the items checked in the quantities indicated. 


8c is enclosed for each 

















item checked. 
1 2 8 . § & 
Name Address 
City State Subject Taught. 
Grade Name of School School Address. 








Enrollment: Boys. Girls 
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POA RENIN 





look, Hear, Now 


DOROTHEA PELLETT 
Director of Visual Education 
Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 


Films are 16mm sound, black and 
white, “classroom tested,” and may be 
secured from local distributors. If you 
are unable to locate the distributor of 
any of the films, a note to Mrs. Pellett 
will be forwarded to the producer. 


PRESERVING FOOD 
10 min., color also, Coronet 

Out of a bag of groceries, along with 
bread, milk, fresh fruits and vegetables, 
come the reasons for food spoilage and 
how to prevent it. Future homemakers 
in junior and senior high learn of four 
types of spoilage, and see mold and 
bacteria under the microscope. Simple 
in-the-kitchen methods of short-time 
and long-time preservation are shown. 


MAKING ELECTRICITY 
10 min., Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films 

Wires, a magnet and a piece of iron 
light a lamp for Bob to help your young 
explorers in elementary science dis- 
cover the principle of the generator. 
After the classroom demonstration they 
visit the city’s hydroelectric plant to 
find the same principles working. 


MACHINES DO WORK 
11 min., Young America Films 

Tom discovers types of machines 
(lever, wheel and axle, inclined plane, 
pulley) which make work easier. He 
sees simple machines as parts of a 
more complicated one, a beginning ex- 
perience in elementary science. 


FORCE OF GRAVITY 
11 min., Young America Film 

Judy experiences gravity when she 
roller skates. She finds other points 
about what gravity does, how it re- 
lates to weight and speed of falling, 
all part of a concept basic to begin- 
ning physical science study. 


THE LOON’S NECKLACE 
10 min., color also, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films 

Mystery and symbolism of primitive 
art and legend put together with un- 
usual music impower this film with 
an emotional impact for adults and 
young people alike. At first, just let 
the film carry you with it. Elements as 
old as the race of man strike at your 
recognition. All people are one and 
their art is common experience. After 
you’ve felt the picture through, you’ll 
want to see it again pictorially and 
think about the old North Lake legend 
that tells how the loon got its neck- 
lace. The story develops through a pan- 
tomime of masked figures and is nar- 
rated by an offstage voice. The ancient 
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carved and painted wooden masks were 
made by natives of British Columbia 
and loaned for the production from a 
priceless museum collection. 
LIFE ON A FRENCH FARM 
10 min., color also, Coronet 

A finger on the map of France says, 
“Here is Paris, and here about 50 miles 
to the south is our farm and the village 
it borders.” This really superb film 
builds for elementary and secondary 
students an appreciative insight in the 
life of a people who share many of 
our values. Some of the “understand- 
ings’ are based on why houses are 


made of stone, keeping the land pro- 
ductive, the village church and a com- 
mon religion, the rural school and the 
village shops. 


SPAIN: THE LAND AND THE 
PEOPLE 


10 min., color also, Coronet 

Spain is shown as a land of con- 
trasts between old and new, rural and 
urban. The new is compared to our 
country, and the old is related to his- 
tory. Geographic reasons for the way 
of living are emphasized for elemen- 
tary and intermediate level learning. 














SIGNS OF LIFE- READ AND HEED 


Highway signs and symbols give motorists ad- 
vance warning of road conditions ahead—a 
warning that can mean the difference between 
life and death. If you don’t know the meaning 
of highway signs and symbols, better check 


to read them and heed them! 





with a police officer or local gas station. Learn 


Be Careful—the life you save may be your own! 
This advertisement is published in the public interest by 


The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway 
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WORKING WITH 


NUMBERS fof 


Working With Numbers Worktext® 
presents simple explanations and step- 
by-step procedures to help children 
grasp difficult concepts. Adequate drill 
material assures that the child will ac- 
quire and retain facts and skills. Loose 
leaf tests for each book; Teacher's 
Manual. 

Grades 1 & 2, ea. 96 pp., ea. . 40¢ 
Grade 3, 128 pages, ea. i» 
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Arithmetic 
Program 


Write for descriptive folder of entire series. Indicate grade level interested in. 


THE NTEC. K Conyutiy 


Here... are all essential materials for a 








The Teaching Aids for Working with 
Numbers are carefully developed to 
accompany the Worktext@®, These aids 
will save you time and effort formerly 
spent in making your own materials. 
Complete set of cards including Teach- 
er’s Instructions— 

Grade 1, Net price . . . . $5.75 
Grade 2, Net price . . . . 6.25 
Grade 3 and above, Net price 8.75 
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THE NEW | 


Wee 3 


THE NATION'S 
BASIC READERS | 


e@ Child Experience Stories 
@ Integrated Textfilms 
@ The Practical Rebus 
@ The Triple Teaching Plan 


@ Complete Word Recognition 
Techniques 





@ Special Helps for Immature 
Pupils 


Write for Information Today 
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TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to $300 BY MAIL 


| Quick!-Easy!-P - Private! | 
| slatetras is ad for Complete details ofc 
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Education in the Forty-Eight States 
“Leaders in government and educa- 
tion recognize that sound school ad- 


| ministration must be based upon an 
| investigation of the facts. 
| efforts to strengthen the public school 


In their 


system they often find need for accurate 
current information on practices and 
provisions affecting school operation.” 

So begins the introduction to the 
first study of education ever made by 


| an agency representing all the state 


governments. In 1948, the Council of 
State Governments, recognizing the 
truth of the statement quoted above, 
authorized a study of school systems in 
the forty-eight states covering six 
major areas. They were: variations in 
load, ability and effort and aspects of 
the current educational situation; char- 


| acteristics of the state agencies respon- 
| sible for the administration of elemen- 


tary and secondary education; charac- 
teristics of local school organization 
and administration; conditions affect- 
ing the teaching personnel; the physi- 
eal facilities for education; school 
finance practices. 

Each of these areas is covered in the 
report published this spring. The study 
was made under the immediate direc- 
tion of Francis S. Chase, lecturer in 
educational administration and director 
of Rural Editorial Service at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, assisted by Edgar 
L. Morphet, formerly director of ad- 
ministration and finance in the De- 
partment of Education for the state of 
Florida and now Chief of School Fi- 
nance in the U. S. Office of Education. 

In October, 1948, the first question- 
naire was sent to the various states. 
Information from the U. S. Office of 
Education and from state departments 
of education was checked and re- 
checked. Embodied in the report as it 
was published are the most reliable 
data available concerning the public 
schools of America. The authors warn 
that some inaccuracies may occur in 
spite of all efforts to verify data, but 
they believe that “in the main the 
pictures presented are in line with the 
conditions actually prevailing in the 
several states.” 

The findings of the report vary from 
the purely factual (the number cf 
school-age children per thousand of the 
total population and the average per- 
sonal income per child) to the more 
significant statements of shortcomings. 
Findings are completely documented in 
more than sixty pages of statistical 
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in the 


tables conveniently arranged 
back of the book. 

It is impossible to summarize the 
volume, and equally impossible to select 
any part of it as more useful than the 
rest. Research people, teachers, asso- 
ciation leaders, administrators, laymen 
interested in education—all will find it 
invaluable. Written in simple, direct 
language, it is intended to be more 
than a reference book. It is for use 
now as a manual for any active local 
association interested in finding out 
what the nation-wide picture is and, 
more specifically, how Tennessee stacks 
up in reference to what other states 
are doing. 

THE FORTY-EIGHT STATE 
SCHOOL SYSTEMS is available from 
the Council of State Governments, 
1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, 
Illinois, at $4.00 per copy. 

Music for Children 

Tone-deaf as we are, we can’t go into 
ecstasy over the music contained in 
four summer arrivals from Ginn and 
Company. That is, we can’t say that 
this tune or that song is something any 
teacher will want to sing to her chil- 
dren. But we can say that these four 
music books are among the more at- 
tractive of the species. Two are 
paper-bound, “Singing As We Play” 
and “Singing All the Day.” They are 
prepared for kindergarten and pre- 
school age children with very little 
music and lots of colored illustrations. 

But it is the other set of books that 
really caught our eye. Large (9”x12”) 
and well bound, THE KINDER- 
GARTEN BOOK and THE FIRST 
GRADE BOOK are two in the OUR 
SINGING WORLD series. Compiled 
by Lilla Belle Pitts, Mabelle Glenn and 
Lorrain E. Watters, the unique feature 
in the two is the happy combination 
of children’s songs and music from 
the great composers. Included are sug- 
gestions for free and imitative play, 
an introduction for the teacher, and 
notes about recordings to accompany 
the books. 

From Ginn and Company, Boston, 
the two small books are 68c each, THE 
KINDERGARTEN BOOK, $3.60, and 
THE FIRST GRADE BOOK, $3.80. 
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A NEW PRIMARY NUMBER PROGRAM for the first and second grades with: 
Easy number concepts thoroughly developed and adequately practiced in workbooks 


Definite teaching techniques and suggestions given in teachers’ manuals 





MAKING SURE OF ARITHMETIC Are the primary books of the series MAKING | 
(grade one) SURE OF ARITHMETIC by Morton, Gray, 
MAKING SURE OF ARITHMETIC Springstun, Schaaf 
(grade two) Grades | through 8 


THE ENTIRE SERIES builds understanding and permanent power in arithmetic 
EACH BOOK has a telescoped reteaching section in the beginning 
Drill always follows understanding 
Complete testing program in text and manual 
Coordinated workbooks in each grade 


Comprehensive teacher's manual for each grade 


| SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Representative: Earl G. Routon, P. O. Box 276, Paris, Tennessee 
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1819 CHURCH ST. 
TELEPHONE 6-1464 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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Ready to serve you with quality school equipment and supplies 


And 


Best wishes for a most successful school year in 1949-50 








UINLAN READERS 


BASAL BOOKS 
FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
By MYRTLE BANKS QUINLAN 


READING PICTURES—Reading Readiness 
BEFORE WINKY—First Pre-primer 
TOTS AND TOYS—Second Pre-primer 
WINKY—Pre-primer 
HAPPY DAYS—Readiness Primer 
DAY BY DAY—Primer 
TO AND FRO—First Reader 
FACES AND PLACES—S d Read 
BUSY WORLD—Third Reader 








TOTS and TOYS — ... 


pre-primer of the QUINLAN BASAL 

SERIES, offers 64 colorful pages of gay, easy < 

to read stories about Jane, Billy, David, and Winky, Inspection copies 
their games and their toys. available 


on request. 


HAPPY DAYS _:. new readiness primer of the 
QUINLAN READERS, is the perfect answer for fascinating stories 
and adventurous activities to bridge the transition between the pre- 


primer and primer stages of reading. 


ALLYN and BACON 


18! Peachtree Street, Atlanta 3, Georgia 








